President  Robert  Kenneth  Carr 


A Word  of  Greetin 


These  words  of  greeting  to  the  alumni  of  Oberlin 
College  are  written  as  twenty-two  years  of  teaching 
at  a sister  liberal  arts  college  have  come  to  an  end.  The 
last  class  has  been  met,  the  last  set  of  blue  books  graded, 
the  last  set  of  marks  reported,  and  the  last  goodbyes  to 
students  said.  Of  a long  and  happy  career  at  Dartmouth 
there  remains  only  a final  moment  in  which  to  reflect  a 
bit  about  the  qualities  that  make  American  private  under- 
graduate colleges  so  unique  and  their  role  so  challenging. 
The  personality  and  strength  of  institutions  like  Dartmouth 
and  Oberlin  are  not  easily  described  or  even  sensed.  But 
whatever  else  may  be  said  about  them,  one  is  surely  not 
very  far  away  from  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  large  measures  of  loyalty,  understanding,  and 
support  that  they  receive  from  their  large,  varied,  and  far- 
flung  alumni  bodies. 

My  first  awareness  that  a "college  family”  is  something 
more  than  the  faculty  and  students  resident  on  a campus  at 
any  given  moment  occurred  when  I was  still  a high  school 
student  in  Cleveland.  It  must  have  been  about  1922  that 
I came  to  Oberlin  to  attend  a young  people’s  conference, 
the  purpose  and  program  of  which  have  long  since  escaped 
me.  One  thing  about  that  visit,  however,  has  remained 
vividly  in  my  mind  through  all  the  intervening  years. 
During  our  stay  on  the  campus  we  were  taken  to  a service 
in  Finney  Chapel  which  we  witnessed  from  the  rear  bal- 
cony. Our  presence  there  was  noted,  and  for  our  special 
benefit  the  students  of  Oberlin  sang  "Ten  Thousand 
Strong.”  Measured  against  the  less  robust  singing  that  1 
was  acquainted  with  in  school  and  church  in  Cleveland,  the 
fervor  with  which  the  song  was  sung  that  morning  was  for 
me  a totally  new  experience.  Moreover,  the  message  came 
through.  Ten  Thousand  Strong!  The  students  summoned 
up  for  me  a mighty  throng  of  Oberlin  people.  These 
people  were  remote  from  the  scene  at  hand,  and  I thought 
vaguely  of  them  as  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
wholly  unaware  that  a youth  group  from  Cleveland  was 
visiting  their  campus,  their  thoughts  not  even  turning  to 
the  chapel  service  of  that  morning.  Nonetheless,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  these  thousands  of  absent  men  and  women 
were  part  of  Oberlin  College.  Their  number  was  legion, 
they  were  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  exciting  and  varied  activities.  But 
in  another  real  sense  they  seemed  part  of  the  moment  and 
of  the  scene.  One  sensed  that  their  devotion  to,  and  identi- 
fication with,  Oberlin  was  beyond  question.  One  sensed 
also  that  they  accepted  as  their  special  responsibility  and 
their  special  pride  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  College. 
How  wonderful  and  inspiring  was  the  sense  I felt  of  "an 
Oberlin  family.” 

Much  has  happened  since  that  day  to  teach  me  some- 
thing of  the  actual  meaning  and  value  of  the  relations  that 
exist  between  a college  like  Oberlin  and  its  alumni  body. 
But  I like  to  think  that  as  a boy  that  morning  I grasped 
something  of  the  true  nature  of  the  tie  that  binds  Oberlin 
to  its  graduates.  For  its  graduates  their  identification  with 
Oberlin  is  one  of  the  loyalties  that  make  life  meaningful 
and  satisfying.  Oberlin’s  strengths  become  their  pride;  its 
achievements  become  their  pleasure;  its  problems  and  needs 


are  forever  their  concern.  Moreover,  the  relationship  is  a 
lifetime  one  from  which  no  person  ever  escapes. 

If  their  relationship  to  the  College  becomes  a deep  and 
lasting  value  in  the  personal  lives  of  Oberlin  men  and 
women,  even  more  so  does  the  College  as  an  institution 
derive  strength  and  character  from  its  relationship  to  its 
alumni.  This  is  terribly  important,  more  important  today 
perhaps  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  For  the  fact  is 
that  the  American  people  at  large  have  seldom  shown  much 
concern  about  the  fate  of  the  nation’s  private  colleges. 
Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be,  if  these  institutions  are  to 
preserve  their  freedom  and  their  unique  character.  And 
yet  it  is  something  of  a paradox  that  in  the  greatest  "free 
enterprise”  society  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  position 
of  the  private  colleges  is  becoming  ever-more  precarious. 

Fortunately,  Oberlin’s  position  among  private  liberal  arts 
colleges  is  exceptionally  strong.  In  these  days  of  increas- 
ing pressures  for  admission  to  the  nation’s  universities  and 
colleges,  it  would  seem  certain  that,  if  any  private  insti- 
tutions can  survive,  Oberlin  will.  And  yet  the^very  crisis 
of  admissions  and  of  growth  also  makes  it  clear  that  the 
destiny  of  the  private  colleges  will  largely  be  determined 
by  the  understanding  and  support  they  receive  from  their 
own  alumni  groups.  Oberlin’s  problems  and  needs,  intel- 
lectual and  material,  are  virtually  without  limit.  Those  of 
us  on  the  campus  who  are  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
efforts  to  solve  these  problems  and  meet  these  needs  must 
and  will  carry  on  our  work  with  ingenuity  and  tenacity. 
We  must  and  will  seek  understanding  and  support  of  the 
College’s  program  wherever  we  can  properly  find  them. 
But,  always  in  the  end,  we  will  find  it  necessary,  I am 
sure,  to  turn  to  Oberlin  men  and  women  everywhere  for 
that  understanding  of  the  College  that  is  truly  perceptive, 
for  that  loyalty  that  only  members  of  a "family”  can  pro- 
vide, for  that  encouragement  and  help  that  is  measured  by 
heart  as  well  as  mind. 

I look  forward  in  the  months  ahead  to  meeting  and  talk- 
ing with  members  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  body.  I am 
sure  that  I speak  for  all  members  of  the  College’s  adminis- 
tration, trustees,  and  faculty  in  saying  that  we  welcome 
your  interest  in  all  aspects  of  the  College’s  operation;  we 
seek  your  understanding  and  counsel;  we  need  your  sup- 
port. Knowing  that  you  are  back  of  us  makes  all  the 
difference.  Without  you,  Oberlin  could  not  long  survive 
as  the  great  and  independent  college  it  has  become;  with 
you  the  challenge  of  a future  greater  than  present  or  past 
will  surely  be  met. 
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Oberliniana 

Isaac  I.  Warren,  1840,  was  the  first 
student  to  arrive  in  Oberlin,  al- 
though, as  it  turned  out,  he  taught  in 
Brownhelm  instead  of  attending  the 
first  term.  Years  later  he  recalled  his 
arrival  at  this  school  "in  the  woods  of 
Ohio”  in  a letter  to  J.  B.  T.  Marsh, 
fiscal  agent  for  the  College. 

"I  arrived  in  Cleveland  early  in 
September,  1833,  and  took  the  stage 
to  Captain  Redington’s  in  South  Am- 
herst, five  miles  from  Oberlin.  I pro- 
posed to  start  immediately  for  Ober- 
lin, but  Mrs.  Redington  told  me  that 
she  was  fearful  I would  lose  my  way 
through  the  woods,  and  advised  me  to 
wait  until  evening  and  have  the  com- 
pany and  guidance  of  Deacon  Peter 
Pindar  Pease  who  had  gone  from 
Oberlin  to  Brownhelm  and  would  re- 
turn near  night.  He  did  return,  but 
later  than  was  expected,  and  we  started 
into  the  woods  for  our  five-mile  walk 
through  them  at  dusk.  We  followed 


a foot  path  trail  and  arrived  in  Ober- 
lin between  9 and  10  o’clock.  We  en- 
tered at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
public  square,  and  found  it  all  aglow 
with  burning  log  heaps  that  cast  a low 
light  over  the  settlement  and  by  its 
light  we  passed  on  to  Deacon  Pease’s 
cabin  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
square.  . . . 

"When  we  arrived  at  his  house  he 
introduced  me  to  his  family  and 
household  as  the  first  student  in  Ober- 
lin and  they  gave  me  a very  friendly 
and  cordial  welcome.  We  found  them 
becoming  very  anxious  for  his  safety, 
as  they  had  expected  him  home  before 
sunset.  The  large  timber  wolves  were 
plenty  and  their  howl  had  been  heard 
on  our  trail.  It  was  not  thought  quite 
safe  to  be  out  in  the  woods  on  foot 
and  alone  after  nightfall.  They  had 
kept  supper  waiting  and  with  him  I 
took  my  first  meal  in  Oberlin.  . . .” 

— From  W.  H.  Phillips, 
Oberlin  Colony. 


OUR  COVER  shows  Deirdre  Asel- 
ford,  ’60,  of  Milford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, serving  Austrian  pastries  in  the 
Snack  Bar  on  November  18,  when 
students  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
inaugurated  a "Salzburg  Day.”  Pur- 
pose was  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the 
transportation  of  an  Austrian  student 
to  Oberlin  for  the  second  semester  of 
I960.  Seated  at  the  table  is  Kath- 
arine von  Wenck,  associate  dean  of 
women,  and  director  of  recreation, 
Kenneth  Moore,  assistant  professor  of 
woodwinds  and  music  education,  Mrs 
Moore,  and  Richard  Hoffman,  assist- 
ant professor  of  music  theory  and 
composition. 

Robert  Kenneth  Carr,  who  be- 
came Oberlin’s  ninth  president  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  I960,  was  still  at  Dartmouth 
in  mid-December  when  we  asked  him 
if  he  wouldn’t  like  to  send  a word  of 
greeting  to  the  Oberlin  alumni  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
For  his  message  to  all  Oberlinians, 
everywhere,  see  page  2. 

On  February  11,  1885,  Mark 
Twain,  accompanied  by  George  Wash- 
ington Cable,  spoke  at  the  First 
Church  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Union  Library  Association.  Legend 
has  it  that  this  visit  led  Twain,  in 
later  years,  to  write  The  Man  That 
Corrupted  Hadleyburg.  To  see  what 
basis  there  is  for  this  persistent  rumor 
see  Professor  Ralph  H.  Singleton  s 
story  of  what  happened  when  Mark 
Twain  came  to  Oberlin,  on  page  4. 

The  Office  of  Development  has 
some  most  interesting  news  for  inci- 
pient donors  to  Oberlin,  news  that 
will  enable  them  to  help  both  the  Col- 
lege and  themselves.  And  along  with 
this  news  comes  word  from  your 
executive  director  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation about  Oberlin’s  "unrealized  po- 
tential.” Did  you  realize  that  Oberlin 
isn’t  even  third-rate  when  it  comes  to 
alumni  giving?  We  urge  your  careful 
reading  of  both  messages,  which  you 
will  find  on  page  12. 

The  Tenth  biennial  Men’s  Career 
Conference  was  held  on  December 
4-5,  with  some  48  visiting  consultants 
representing  30  career  fields  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  professions  con- 
ducting round  tables  and  individual 
conferences.  The  student  chairman 
and  associate  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence bring  you  the  highlights  of  the 
Conference  in  word  and  picture  on 
page  22. 
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The  Man 
That  Corrupted 

Oberlin 


Mark  Twain  (left)  and  George  Washington  Cable  as  they  looked 
when  they  traveled  together  on  their  lecture-reading  tour  in  1884-85. 


Ralph  H.  Singleton,  ’23,  is  professor  of  English  at  Oberlin.  He 
has  published  articles  in  PMLA,  College  English,  and  numerous 
popular  journals. 


Did  Mark  Twain  get  even 
with  pious  Oberlin’s  reception  of  him 
by  making  it  the  subject 
of  his  famous  story? 


By  Ralph  H.  Singleton,  ’23 


There  has  long  been  a legend  that  connects  Ober- 
lin with  Mark  Twain’s  bitterly  ironic  story  The  Man 
That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg.  Rumor  has  it  that  Hadley- 
burg  is,  in  reality,  Oberlin;  that  the  story  was  Mark  Twain's 
reaction  to  a visit  he  made  to  Oberlin  back  in  1885,  when 
he  was  on  a lecture-reading  tour  with  George  W.  Cable, 
author  of  Old  Creole  Days. 

Knowing  the  reputation  of  Mark  Twain  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Oberlin  in  those  days  makes  such  a rumor  easy  to 
believe.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  good 
citizens  of  the  village  might  have  felt  a trifle  uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  Mark  Twain  on  the  rostrum  of  First  Church. 
His  humor,  at  times,  was  a little  broad;  his  language,  upon 
occasion,  colorful;  and  he  could  scarely  be  described  as 
devoutly  religious.  Also,  he  was  given  to  smoking  cigars. 

A rumor  like  this,  then,  has  a good  start  because  one  is 
quite  ready  to  believe  it.  Tracking  it  down,  however,  sub- 
stantiating it,  is  another  matter.  Rumors  are  pesky  things 
to  trace.  Every  path  one  follows  turns  into  a trail  that 
becomes  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  finally  disappears.  And 
as  for  evidence  that  is  tangible,  evidence  that  can  stand  up 
and  be  counted  ... 

Don’t  ask  when  the  rumor  arose.  Hadleyburg  was  writ- 
ten and  published  in  1898.  Whether  the  rumor  started  at 
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West  College  Street  as  it  appeared  in  about  1878.  The  block  hous- 
ing the  Photograph  Gallery  and  Regal’s  Store  burned  down  a few 
years  afterwards.  The  gap  in  the  buildings  on  the  right  (notice 
the  steeple  of  Second  Congregational  Church  on  the  far  right)  was 


occupied  by  one  of  the  Gibson  Brothers  shortly  afterwards  with  a 
hot-dog  stand,  and  later  became  the  site  of  Gibson  Bros.  Bakery, 
one  of  the  oldest  established  firms  in  Oberlin.  The  men  on  the  side- 
walk are  students  in  a once-flourishing  Telegraphic  School. 


that  time  and  gradually  gathered  substance  it’s  not  possible 
to  say.  But  that  it  turned  into  a full  fledged  persistent 
rumor  that  is  still  widely  current  you  can  easily  test  for 
yourself.  In  his  book  Oberlin  Colony,  published  in  June 
1933,  Wilbur  H.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Oberlin  News, 
wrote:  "In  February  [1885]  Mark  Twain  and  George  W. 
Cable  spoke  in  the  U.L.A.  Lecture  Course.  This  visit  of 
Twain's  to  Oberlin  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  The  Man 
That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg  was  based  on  an  Oberlin  ex- 
perience and  that  its  writing  had  a basis  in  Twain’s  inability 
to  smoke  in  uninterrupted  comfort  and  to  his  dislike  for 
the  opening  of  his  meeting  with  prayer."  Editor  Phillips 
is  the  first  person  to  mention  this  rumor  in  print,  but  the 
fact  that  he  does  so  indicates  that  it  was  well  established 
some  23  years  after  Twain’s  death. 

Now  as  for  the  basis  of  the  rumor  — well,  let's  turn  first 
to  the  story  itself.  Mark  Twain  begins  his  famous  story 
in  the  following  fashion: 

It  was  many  years  ago.  Hadleyburg  was  the  most 
honest  and  upright  town  in  all  the  region  around 
about.  It  had  kept  that  reputation  unsmirched  dur- 
ing three  generations,  and  was  prouder  of  it  than  of 
any  other  of  its  possessions.  It  was  so  proud  of  it, 
and  so  anxious  to  insure  its  perpetuation,  that  it  be- 


gan to  teach  the  principles  of  honest  dealing  to  its 
babies  in  the  cradle,  and  make  the  like  teachings  the 
staple  of  their  culture  thenceforward  through  all  the 
years  devoted  to  their  education.  Also,  throughout  the 
formative  years  temptations  were  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  young  people,  so  that  their  honesty  could  have 
every  chance  to  harden  and  solidify,  and  become  a 
part  of  their  very  bone.  The  neighboring  towns  were 
jealous  of  this  honorable  supremacy,  and  affected  to 
sneer  at  Hadleyburg's  pride  in  it  and  call  it  vanity;  but 
all  the  same  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  ’ that 
Hadleyburg  was  in  reality  an  incorruptible  town;  and 
if  pressed  they  would  also  acknowledge  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a young  man  hailed  from  Hadleyburg  was 
all  the  recommendation  he  needed  when  he  went  forth 
from  his  natal  town  to  seek  for  responsible  employ- 
ment. 

But  at  last,  in  the  drift  of  time,  Hadleyburg  had  the 
ill  luck  to  offend  a passing  stranger  — possibly  with- 
out knowing  it,  certainly  without  caring,  for  Hadley- 
burg was  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  cared  not  a rap  for 
strangers  or  their  opinions.  Still,  it  would  have  been 
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well  to  make  an  exception  in  this  one’s  case,  for  he 
was  a bitter  man  and  revengeful. 

This  description  of  Hadleyburg,  one  must  admit,  comes 
very  close  to  a description  of  Oberlin  of  the  1880's,  at  the 
time  Mark  Twain  visited  it.  A special  correspondent  of 
the  Cleveland  Leader,  who  wrote  a feature  article  about 
Oberlin  on  July  16,  1877,  described  the  city  as  follows: 

Here  amid  the  pious  atmosphere  of  this  city  of  the 
saints  your  correspondent  has  had  a few  hours’  leisure 
for  spiritual  nourishment,  and  has  investigated  the 
various  matters  which  he  now  notes  below: 

PIOUS  OBERLIN 

Oberlin  . . . has  a character  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  towns  of  Ohio.  It  is 
pre-eminently,  supremely  pious.  All  profanity,  Sab- 
bath-breaking,  and  wickedness  are  here  unknown: 

"The  city  all  are  sober  in 
Is  known  alone  as  Oberlin." 

It  has  been  a strictly  temperance  town  since  its 
foundation.  The  only  saloon  it  ever  possessed  was 
started  by  a Cleveland  man  a few  years  ago,  but  ex- 
isted only  ten  days.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place  ruined  the  best  of  his  fresh  Milwaukee  lager.  . . . 


The  current  issue  of  the  Oberlin  Weekly  News,  that  was 
on  the  newsstands  on  February  11,  1885,  when  Twain  and 
his  touring  partner,  George  W.  Gable,  hove  into  town  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  carried  a letter  from  another  correspond- 
ent of  a Cleveland  paper,  the  Cleveland  Herald,  which  of- 
fers further  evidence  of  Oberlin’s  pious  reputation.  The 
author,  Arthur  L.  Shumway,  was  a former  Oberlin  student, 
in  the  Preparatory  School  and  College  from  1875  to  1882. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a trip  around  the  world,  and  be- 
fore setting  off  on  another  jaunt  decided  to  "take  a little 
peep  first  at  this  remarkable  Ohio  village.”  Shumway  sent 
the  letter  to  the  Akron  Beacon;  the  Weekly  News  was  re- 
printing it.  Shumway  said,  in  part: 

The  visitor  to  Oberlin  . . . finds  an  advanced,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  atmosphere,  such  as  commands 
the  profound  respect  of  the  church,  press,  and  lecture 
platform  almost  everywhere.  Yet  the  world  is  re- 
minded that  Oberlin  has  not  forgotten  the  tradition  of 
her  past,  or  ceased  to  be  the  champion  of  reform, 
when  he  reads  the  periodical  accounts  of  the  wiping 
out  of  some  saloon  by  sturdy,  vigorous,  but  honorable 
opposition.  . . . 

Is  there  another  town  of  4,000  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States  that  has  not  a single  saloon? 

The  college  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  an  em- 
porium where  ministers  and  missionaries  are  manu- 
factured for  the  home  and  foreign  market.  And  in- 


Junior  Exercises,  in  Second  Church,  for  the  Class  of  1885.  Living  members  of  the  Class,  unidentified  here,  are:  Homer  Johnson,  New 
London,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Byron  A.  Loomis  (Mary  Pierson),  Seattle,  Washington;  Mrs.  Harry  F.  McCrea  (Florence  Allen). 
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First  Congregational  Church  (built  in  1833)  as 
it  looked  in  1S85  when  Mark  Twain  spoke  there. 


deed  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the  elevated  Christian 
atmosphere  of  the  place  and  the  annual  enrollment  of 
1,500  or  1,600  students  did  not  combine  to  bring  this 
well-merited  reputation  about.  . . . 

One  can  readily  imagine  Mark  Twain’s  reaction  to  this 
letter  had  he  read  it.  And  he  may  well  have  done  so,  for 
not  only  was  the  Weekly  News  available,  but  this  letter  of 
Shumway’s  was  flanked  by  two  notices  advertising  the 
Twain  and  Cable  entertainment  that  night.  One  of  those 
notices  reads: 

When  Shall  We,  Twain,  Meet  Again! 

Why  at  First  Church,  Wednesday  evening,  at  7 
o'clock.  You  will  also  meet  the  celebrated  George  W. 
Cable,  the  greatest  living  writer  of  fiction.  Don’t  let 
anything  keep  you  away.  At  other  places  where  Twain 
and  Cable  have  been,  they  put  the  tickets  at  $1.50. 
Here  you  can  get  them  for  50  cents,  75  cents,  and 
$1.00.  For  sale  at  Goodrich’s  after  1 p.  m.  Saturday. 

The  Lecture  Tour 

The  cost  of  the  entertainment  mentioned  in  the  notice 
was  indeed  an  item.  Booking  those  two  was  an  expensive 
undertaking  for  the  Union  Library  Association  that 
brought  them  to  Oberlin,  and  it  had  to  boost  its  normal 
prices  for  visiting  artists  to  make  the  venture  financially 
possible.  By  way  of  comparison,  a performance  of  Unde 
Tom’s  Cab:n,  at  the  time,  was  advertised  at  prices  of  25 
cents  and  35  cents.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  people  might 
quibble  at  paying  a higher  price  than  usual,  the  U.  L.  A. 
put  on  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  extolling  the 
merits  of  the  two  men  and  the  opportunity  offered  to  hear 
them  read  from  their  works. 

Twain  had  decided  early  in  the  summer  to  go  on  a lec- 
ture tour.  Remembering  the  success  of  Charles  Dickens 
some  years  back  when  he  toured  America  reading  from 
his  novels  (he  had  heard  him  as  a boy),  and  remembering 
also  that  Dickens  had  made  a good  thing  of  that  tour  fi- 


nancially, Twain  had  decided  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
And  so  lie  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a professional  ar- 
ranger of  tours,  hired  George  W.  Cable  for  $450.00  a week 
and  expenses,  and  set  out  to  stump  the  country. 

Cable  was  considered,  at  the  time,  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can novelist.  The  sale  of  his  books,  however,  being  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  expenses  of  a large  and  growing  family, 
Cable  supplemented  his  income  by  appearing  on  the  ly- 
ceum  circuit.  When  Twain  determined  to  go  on  tour,  he 
conceived  of  the  idea  of  adding  Cable  to  the  evening’s  en- 
tertainment for  the  sake  of  variety.  Cable  was  to  furnish 
the  drama,  the  pathos;  he,  Twain,  would  furnish  the  humor. 

By  the  time  the  tour  reached  Oberlin,  however  (it  had 
started  in  November)  Twain  was  getting  sick  of  it.  In 
a letter  to  Charles  Webster,  his  publisher,  dated  February 
8,  1885,  three  days  before  he  landed  in  Oberlin,  Twain 
wrote:  "In  3 more  weeks  this  platform-campaign  will  be 
over  & then  I shall  hope  to  get  in  good  humor  & stay 
so  . . .” 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  his  traveling  companion  was 
also  getting  on  his  nerves.  Cable,  small,  fragile  (he  never 
weighed  over  110  pounds),  was  a most  religious  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Twain’s  biographer, 
Cable  was  as  "rigidly  orthodox  as  Mark  Twain  was  revolu- 
tionary." At  the  start  of  their  tour  Cable  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Bible  aloud  to  his  companion,  but 
Twain  quickly  put  a stop  to  that.  Two  weeks  after  they 
had  been  in  Oberlin,  Twain  wrote  to  his  good  friend  and 
fellow  novelist,  W.  Dean  Howells: 

You  will  never,  never  know,  never  divine,  guess, 
imagine,  how  loathsome  a thing  the  Christian  religion 
can  be  made  out  until  you  come  to  know  and  study 
Cable  daily  and  hourly.  Mind  you,  I like  him;  he 
is  pleasant  company  . . . but  in  him  and  his  person 
I have  learned  to  hate  all  religions.  He  has  taught 
me  to  abhor  and  detest  the  Sabbath  day  and  hunt  up 
new  and  troublesome  ways  to  dishonor  it  . . . 

In  his  recent  biography  of  Cable,  Philip  Butcher  indicates 
that  one  time  Cable  was  "reluctant  to  give  readings  in 
churches”  and  that  Twain  "must  have  been  often  out  of 
patience  with  a traveling  companion  who  used  no  expression 
stronger  than  'plague  on  it!’  and  that  rarely.” 

That’s  the  situation,  then,  on  February  11,  1885.  Mark 
Twain,  tired  and  somewhat  edgy  after  three  and  a half 
months  on  a lecture  tour  that  had  carried  him  all  over  the 
countryside,  arrived  at  this  pious,  religious  little  town  in 
northern  Ohio.  If  the  religiosity  of  his  traveling  com- 
panion had  taught  him  to  "hate  all  religions,”  to  "abhor 
and  detest  the  Sabbath  day  and  hunt  up  new  and  trouble- 
some ways  to  dishonor  it,”  it  seems  possible  that  circum- 
stances might  have  been  propitious  for  this  visit  to  Ober- 
lin to  leave  its  mark  upon  him  so  that  some  years  later  he 
was  led  to  write  that  famous  story. 

Contemporary  newspapers,  journals,  letters  are  complete- 
ly silent  with  respect  to  anything  that  Twain  did  or  said 
while  he  was  in  Oberlin  except  for  what  took  place  on  the 
rostrum  of  First  Church.  One  thing  we  do  know  from 
the  records.  It  was  "very  cold,”  so  cold,  in  fact,  that  the 
expected  crowd  failed  to  materialize,  although  a large 
enough  crowd  did  assemble  in  First  Church  that  the  Union 
Library  Association  made  $250.00  on  the  venture.  One 
other  thing  we  know,  which  may  or  may  not  be  significant. 
According  to  the  account  that  appeared  in  the  Oberlin 
Review,  Twain  departed  from  his  announced  program.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  "young  folks”  in  the  audience, 
he  decided,  in  place  of  the  first  number,  "to  inflict  upon 
them  a moral  lesson."  This  moral  lesson  turned  out  to 
be  the  story  of  his  days,  in  1864,  as  editor  of  a newspaper 
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in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  his  duel  with  a rival  editor, 
which  led  to  his  leaving  town  at  the  request  of  the  authori- 
ties. It  was,  presumably,  the  same  experience  he  recounted 
later  in  his  autobiography. 

With  some  reservation,  Twain  seems  to  have  been  well 
received  by  his  audience.  Here  is  the  complete  account  of 
the  evening’s  performance,  as  it  appears  in  the  Review 
date  of  February  21  (the  Review  came  out  only  every 
other  week)  : 


Wednesday  evening  February  11,  found  an  enthusi- 
astic audience  ready  to  welcome  Mark  Twain  and 
George  W.  Cable.  Our  expectations  had  been  aroused, 
not  only  by  the  usual  posters  and  dodgers,  but  by  the 
favorable  mention  of  these  gentlemen  in  many  of  our 
exchanges,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  There  is  a cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  merely  seeing  a man  whose  best 
thoughts  are  already  familiar  to  us,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
rare  opportunity  when  two  men  of  so  different  yet 
decided  talents  are  introduced  to  us  in  one  evening. 
While  Mr.  Clemens'  writings  lose  nothing  by  being 
presented  by  the  author,  they  hardly  gain  so  much  as 
do  Mr.  Cable’s.  The  various  dialects,  which  are  the 
peculiar  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  features  of  his 
works,  need  a skillful  interpreter,  and  such  a one  Mr. 
Cable  has  proved  himself  to  be.  Twain’s  resources  in 
humor  seem  to  be  as  unlimited  as  Shakespeare’s  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  his  peculiar  way  of  say- 
ing things  adds  much  to  the  fun.  Instead  of  the  first 
piece  on  the  programme,  Twain  felt  called  upon  by 
the  presence  of  the  large  number  of  young  folks  in 
the  audience  "to  inflict  upon  them  a moral  lesson,” 
and  related  his  experience  as  an  editor  and  duelist  in 
Virginia  City,  Nevada.  "The  Tragic  Tale  of  the  Fish- 
wife” provoked  probably  the  most  laughter  of  any 
part  of  the  programme.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  in- 
consistency of  the  gender  of  German  nouns  was 
brought  out  in  a most  irresistible  manner.  The  moral 
of  "A  Trying  Situation”  was  duly  enforced.  The 
"Selection”  turned  out  to  be  what  Twain  calls  the 
"Surprise  Parry,”  or  "The  Story  of  the  Golden  Arm.” 
When  encored  he  said  that  if  the  audience  had  the 
patience  to  listen,  he  would  tell  another  lie,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  story  of  the  "Meanest  Man.” 


Mr.  Cable’s  selections  were  all  from  ' Dr.  Sevier, 
but  the  programme  was  varied  somewhat  by  a few 
Creole  songs.  Some  of  Mr.  Cable  s selections  were 
as  humorous,  and  his  rendition  decidedly  better  than 
Twain’s.  "Mary’s  Night  Ride”  was  rendered  admir- 
ably. 

Although  some,  to  whom  Twain’s  humor  is  dis- 
tasteful, were  disappointed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience,  especially  the  younger  part,  enjoyed  the  en- 
tertainment thoroughly. 

Another  page  of  the  Review  carried  a briefer  comment, 
which  ran  as  follows: 


The  evening  on  which  Mark  Twain  and  George  W. 
Cable  were  here  was  very  cold.  On  that  account  a 
large  number  of  people  who  had  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent were  prevented  from  coming.  Still  there  was  a 
large  and  for  the  most  part,  an  appreciative  audience. 
Both  Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Cable  were  repeatedly  re- 
called "Mary’s  Night  Ride,”  as  given  by  Mr.  Cable 


from  "Dr.  Sevier,”  was  received  perhaps  with  the  most 
general  satisfaction. 

The  Oberlin  Weekly  News  was  even  more  enthusiastic 
in  reporting  the  performance  than  the  Review.  It  was 
called  "the  most  enjoyable  which  we  have  had  here  for 
several  years.  Twain  fully  met  the  expectations  of  his 
many  admiring  readers,  adding  the  peculiar  force  of  his 
recitations  to  the  unlimited  humor  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. Cable  . . . proved  himself  the  peer  of  his  companion 
in  the  humorous,  while  he  excelled  in  the  pathetic  at  which 
Twain  made  no  attempt.  . . . The  audience  was  unanimous 
in  the  expression  of  satisfaction,  while  Twain  and  Cable 
were  equally  well  pleased  with  the  appreciation  shown  by 
the  audience  . . .” 

This  evidence  from  both  town  and  gown  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  both  Twain  and  his  companion  were  en- 
thusiastically received.  They  were  "repeatedly  recalled," 
and  they  responded  with  encores.  One  might  judge  that 
nothing  untoward  happened,  and  that  the  two  of  them 
moved  on  to  Detroit,  their  next  stop  on  the  tour,  and  that 
was  that. 


Dissenting  Voice 

Nine  days  later,  on  February  20,  however,  a dissenting 
voice  was  heard.  On  that  date,  a week  after  the  News  had 
reported  on  the  performance  in  glowing  terms,  it  published 
a letter  entitled  "The  Twain  and  Cable  Humbug.  It  was 
signed  M.  V.  R.,  clearly  the  initials  of  M.  V.  Rowley, 
merchant  and  member  of  the  town  council.  After  insisting 
that  he  did  not  begrudge  the  money  he  had  paid  to  hear 
the  two  men,  Rowley  went  on  to  say: 

And  now  that  they  [the  Union  Library  Associa- 
tion] and  the  people  of  the  city  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly humbugged,  why  not  frankly  own  up?  and  so, 
possibly,  save  other  societies  and  communities  the 
mortification  of  being  so  completely  swindled.  No 
doubt  there  are  but  few  persons  who  do  not  admire 
the  writing  of  Mark  Twain;  but  as  a lecturer  or 
speaker,  I believe  that  at  least  four-fifth  of  the  peo- 
ple who  heard  him  the  night  he  was  at  Oberlin  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  he  is  not  a success. 

After  condemning  Cable  as  still  less  a success,  and  say- 
ing that  the  report  of  the  performance  in  the  News  did 
not  express  "the  mind  of  the  large  and  intelligent  au- 
dience they  undertook  to  entertain,”  Rowley  concludes: 

I like  to  laugh,  and  no  one  enjoys  a good  laugh 
more  than  I do,  but  I’m  provoked  to  think  that  so 
many  of  us  laughed  when  there  was  nothing  to  laugh 
at. 

This  letter  provoked  an  immediate  reaction  from  the 
editor  of  the  News,  who  quoted  an  enthusiastic  review  of 
the  performance  in  the  Elyria  Constitution.  It  provoked 
an  indignant  reply  from  W.  L.  Tenney,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  U.  L.  A.  "Never  did  an  Oberlin  audience  ex- 
press a heartier  enjoyment,”  he  insists,  and  then  goes  on 
to  say: 

That  all  did  not  reach  the  same  conclusion  was  not 
to  have  been  wondered  at.  Any  thing  can  be  found 
fault  with.  Doubtless  when  the  Angel  Gabriel  blows 
his  trumpet,  there  will  be  some  anonymous  corre- 
spondent who  will  say  that  it  didn’t  sound  half  so 
loud  as  he  had  been  lead  [sic]  to  suppose  it  would. 
But  we  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  judgment  for  one  who  does  not  thus  agree  with 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

" Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  freely.  . . . John  Milton 


Two  Major  Events 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  the  December  num- 
ber with  its  fine  picture  coverage  of  recent 
big  events  in  Oberlin,  giving  the  spirit  and 
flavor,  so  vividly,  of  the  Oberlin  tradition. 
Life  and  Look  could  not  have  done  it  better, 
I am  sure.  The  dedication  of  the  new 
Henry  Churchill  King  Building  and  the 
retirement  of  President  Stevenson  are  two 
major  events  in  Oberlin  history  and  are  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  every  alumnus,  stir- 
ring his  memories  of  the  past  and  projecting 
his  hopes  for  an  even  bigger  future  for  the 
beloved  College.  Viva,  Oberlin!  .... 

Wayne  H.  Steele,  ’22 

Jamaica,  New  York 

Limited  Thinking 

To  the  Editor: 

I wonder  with  what  authority  C.  W.  Lau- 
thers,  '21  ("Letters  To  the  Editor,”  Novem- 
ber, Alumni  Magazine ) speaks  in  regards  to 
racial  equality.  His  thinking  on  the  subject 
is  extremely  limited  — unless  it  was  his 
intention  to  show  the  intelligence  of  a preju- 
diced mind.  Then,  too,  one  usually  sees  only 
that  which  he  cares  to  see. 

It  is  pathetic  — especially  this  late  in 
life  — that  Mr.  Lauthers  lacks  both  knowl- 
edge and  the  intelligence  to  understand  that 
most  of  the  Negroes’  problems  stem  from 
the  white  races  failure  to  permit  them  to 
live  as  other  Americans.  If  the  majority  of 
whites  could  be  human  enough  to  regard 
Negroes  as  such,  many  of  the  inferiority 
complexes,  illegitimacies,  etc.  he  mentions 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Being  a Negro  I can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  the  racial  question.  Having  spent 
most  of  my  life  in  the  north,  my  life  has 
been  happier  than  that  of  most  Negroes. 
However,  there  have  been  countless  degrad- 
ing  things  imposed  upon  me  throughout  my 
life  with  whites,  to  remind  me  of  my  racial 
heritage  as  chough  being  so  born  were  about 
the  lowest  thing  to  happen  to  anyone.  Now, 
once  again  unwillingly  in  the  south,  1 can 
understand  more  fully  how  potent  is  the 
evil  wrought  by  prejudice.  And  yet,  my 
heart  still  has  faith  in  some  members  of 
Mr.  Lauthers’  race. 

It  is  a pity  that  so  many  white  people 
lack  the  courage  to  have  faith  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  If  they  did  they  would  not 
place  all  of  us  in  one  category  — good  and 
bad  — and  attempt  to  press  us  there  with 
every  method  possible.  Even  the  lowliest 
of  whites  reign  above  the  very  best  of  us. 
Our  race  is  chucked  full  of  very  useful  and 
loyal  citizens. 

Many  businesses,  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions accept  less  qualified  whites  in  prefer- 


ence to  well  qualified  Negroes.  Such  has 
been  the  plight  of  my  husband  who  has 
proven  himself  as  a useful  human  being, 
American  scholar,  and  educator.  Are  we 
to  accept  this  lightly  with  four  splendid 
youngsters  behind  us?  It  isn't  complexes 
holding  us  back  — it’s  people  like  Mr.  Lau- 
thers. 

In  regards  to  teachers  determining  apti- 
tudes of  Negroes,  far  too  many  teachers  fail 
in  properly  advising  Negro  students.  Often 
no  counselling  what-so-ever  is  given.  There 
are  few  Negroes  — north  of  south  — who 
are  encouraged  in  school  to  invest  their 
knowledge  in  higher  fields  of  concentration. 
Then  many  students,  whether  encouraged 
or  not,  lack  the  financial  means  with  which 
to  further  themselves  because  their  parents 
have  been  denied  suitable  employment. 

Has  Mr.  Lauthers  at  this  late  date  no 
conscience? 

Lucille  G.  Parks 
(Wife  of  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Parks,  ’ 49 ) 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 


Race  Relations 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

About  the  letter  from  C.  W.  Lauthers  in 
the  November  Alumni  Magazine,  two  things 
appear  certain  to  me:  (1)  it  contains  quite 
a few  statements  on  race  relations  which  are 
open  to  criticism  and  disproof  on  the  basis 
of  scientific  studies  made  in  that  field,  and 
(2)  more  than  one  Oberlin  graduate,  on 
reading  it,  shared  my  red  face  of  embarrass- 
ment for  those  non-white  alumni  who  came 
upon  it.  Apparently  Oberlin’s  tradition  of 
respect  for  individuals  of  all  races  and  na- 
tionalities, its  part  in  the  underground  rail- 
way and  early  admission  of  Negroes  to  its 
classes  has  fallen  on  more  than  one  pair  of 
deaf  ears. 

I am  no  scholar  of  race  relations,  but  I do 
question  several  of  the  letter's  comments,  for 
example  the  state  of  Washington's  public 
schools  as  "islands  of  barbarism."  Have  the 
nation’s  reporters,  usually  so  quick  to  snap 
up  any  incident  remotely  connected  to  the 
segregation-integration  issue,  been  letting  me 
down?  I thought  Washington  had  been 
pointed  out  as  a model  of  integration  for 
other  cities  to  follow.  Or  perhaps  the  writer 
refers  to  the  preponderance  of  Negro  school 
children  over  whites  living  within  the  dis- 
trict, but  surely  he  doesn’t  equate  a Negro 
majority  with  a state  of  barbarism? 

The  case  of  the  all-Negro  military  units 
was  a poor  choice  of  argument  against  in- 
tegration. The  segregated  Negroes  did  not 
fight  well,  but  when  they  were  transferred 
into  integrated  units  their  performance  im- 
proved. Given  credit  for  being  as  capable 
as  the  whites,  apparently  morale  was  raised 
and  fighting  records  showed  it.  The  theory 


of  segregration  increasing  determination  to 
excel  looks  nice  on  paper,  but  history  has 
shown  that  it  doesn't  usually  work  out  that 
way. 

I do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
Negro  school  children  reaching  a "maximum 
cultural  level"  long  before  high  school.  Is 
"cultural  level"  to  be  taken  as  level  of  refine- 
ment — as  manners,  morals,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts,  or  as  acquisition  of  "Negro 
culture,"  or,  as  the  context  of  the  sentence 
implies,  does  he  mean  learning  capacity? 
If  it  is  the  latter,  then  it  must  follow  that  the 
average  age  of  18  as  the  time  of  greatest 
learning  ability  is  a figure  applicable  only 
to  whites.  I don’t  think  statistics  would 
bear  out  such  an  idea. 

Before  writer  Lauthers  expounds  further 
on  this  topic,  I hope  he  will  look  into  some 
of  the  studies  done  by  social  psychologists 
in  the  field  of  Negro  intelligence  and  Profes- 
sors Simpson  and  Yinger’s  book,  Racial  and 
Cultural  Minorities.  One  last  request:  turn 
lo  page  22  of  the  November  Alumni  Maga- 
zine and  read  "James  J.  Edmonds.  . . Jim 
neglected  to  add  that  as  of  July  he  had  re- 
gressed to  the  point  of  practicing  for  an  audi- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony. 

Alison  H.  Wilder,  '56 
Rochester,  New  York 

Some  "Verbal  Brickbats" 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Because  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  Oberlin  College  at  work  frequently  in  the 
last  few  years  from  a vantage  point  rarely 
granted  outsiders,  I would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  pass  on  some  of  my  impressions. 

First,  I am  deeply  impressed  by  the  tre- 
mendous academic  vitality  shown  by  the  col- 
lege. It  is  impossible  not  to  sense  that  the 
faculty  and  students  are  willingly  and  ably 
giving  and  receiving  a true  liberal  education 
of  a caliber  not  everywhere  available. 

Second,  I am  also  deeply  impressed  by  the 
range  and  depth  of  activity  of  the  students. 
Surely  it  must  be  rare  to  see  such  excellent 
work  in  such  varied  fields  as  is  constantly  on 
display  at  Oberlin. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not 
to  praise  Oberlin  so  much  as  to  call  attention 
to  some  failures.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  too 
bad  that  a few  administrative  short-comings 
should  slow  up  the  progress  of  so  fine  a 
school.  I refer  to  a few  specific  things. 

In  the  first  place,  I don  t see  any  evidence 
that  a comprehensive  plan  for  improvement 
of  the  physical  plant  is  now  being  followed. 
Instead,  each  year  some  new  plan  to  meet 
some  specific  need  is  announced  and  in  most 
cases  is  followed  by  no  action  at  all.  I am 
one  of  those  who  hates  to  see  any  usable 
building  torn  down,  no  matter  how  ugly 
For  example,  I hope  Wellington,  Ohio, 
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never  tears  down  or  beautifies  its  unique 
courthouse.  But,  once  the  decision  was 
reached  that  Warner  Hall  had  to  go,  I feel 
that  this  decision  should  not  only  be  final 
but  that  the  authorities  of  the  college  should 
not  apologize  publicly  for  the  decision. 

In  the  second  place,  I don’t  see  too  much 
evidence  of  a comprehensive  attack  on  the 
problem  of  fund-raising.  Basically,  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  are  not  doing  anywhere 
near  enough  to  raise  the  money  needed  to 
keep  the  college  where  it  now  is.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  should  be  to  show 
the  alumni  the  need  for  constant  support. 

This  brings  me  logically  to  my  third 
point.  The  administration  should  have  a 
definite  plan  to  enlist  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  financial  support  of  the  bulk  of  the 
alumni.  Such  minor  functions  as  Home- 
coming are  far  more  appropriate  to  the  coun- 
try's large  football  factories.  I understand 
that  certain  steps  have  been  taken,  such  as 
sending  the  Alumni  Magazine  to  all  Alumni, 
but  surely  this  is  only  a beginning!  Visiting 
Committees  to  report  to  the  trustees  and 
alumni  on  all  phases  of  college  activities 
could  well  be  used.  A more  active  alumni 
fund  using  the  methods  so  successfully  fol- 
lowed at  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and 
some  other  schools  should  be  set  up.  Cer- 
tainly an  effort  should  be  made  to  show  the 
Alumni  why  they  can  continue  to  be  proud 
of  their  college  not  only  for  its  past  but  for 
its  present  and  future. 

I hope  these  few  verbal  brickbats  will  ap- 
pear to  you  in  the  light  in  which  they  were 
intended  — a serious  desire  to  contribute 
something  to  the  future  welfare  of  such  a 
fine  school. 

Dudley  Robinson 
(Husband  of  Ruth  Vehe,  ’37) 
F.vanston,  Illinois 


The  Disclaimer  Affidavit 

To  the  Editor: 

I note  that  Oberlin,  Yale,  and  Harvard  is 
front  page  news  in  the  Syracuse  and  Au- 
urn  papers  regarding  the  return  of  Federal 
Funds  available  to  students  under  the  Na- 
tional Education  Defense  Act. 

This  seems  to  be  a very  radical  stand  to 
take  and  I'd  like  to  have  some  one  explain 
to  me  the  reasoning  back  of  this  attitude, 
if  there  is  any  justification  of  it.  . . . 

D.  C.  Jones,  '05 

Weedsport,  New  York 
To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  the  Student  Council,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  trustees  have  voted  on  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  required  in  connection  with 
government  loans  and  scholarships,  wouldn't 
it  be  a fair  proposition  to  the  alumni  to 
let  them  have  their  chance  to  express  their 
feelings  about  it? 


Detailed  information  regard- 
ing the  Retained  Life  Income 
plans  (see  page  13)  may  be  se- 
cured through  the  Develop- 
ment Office  of  the  College  or 
from  any  College  Officer. 


I would  like  to  see  the  Alumni  Magazine 
give  full  space  to  the  requirements  of  the 
legislation  together  with  a complete  resume 
of  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the 
requirement. 

Along  with  this  explanation  I would  like 
to  see  a ballot  included  with  the  request 
that  each  alumnus  and  alumna  express  his 
or  her  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  and  his  or  her  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  various  col- 
lege groups. 

I wonder  how  fully  Oberlin's  alumni  are 
informed  about  this  issue. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  to  let  the 
whole  alumni  body  have  their  chance  to  vote 
upon  it. 

I would  not  feel  discriminated  against  if 
I were  asked  to  sign  this  disclaimer  even 
if  I were  asked  only  as  an  expression  of  my 
opinion. 

John  R.  Watson,  '13 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

. . . On  receiving  the  morning  paper  and 
reading  the  enclosed  article  ("Oberlin  Re- 
jects Student  Loans’’)  I do  not  want  to  con- 
tribute to  my  own  college  or  any  other, 
whose  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  ob- 
ject to  a non-communist  affidavit  required 
of  students  receiving  federal  loans. 

Eleanor  Hughes  Biggs,  '29 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

I am  no  longer  proud  of  having  had  any 
connection  with  Oberlin.  Are  all  of  the 
trustees,  faculty,  and  students  commu- 
nist?. . . . 

Vesta  Honecker  Ziegler,  '07 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

...  I am  proud  to  have  been  graduated 
from  one  of  the  few  colleges  that  refused 
money  from  the  government  as  long  as  an 
oath  is  involved. 

Jean  Feynman  Hirshberg,  '48 
Spring  Valley,  New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

I wish  to  commend  the  stand  taken  by 
your  administration  in  refusing  to  accept 
scholarship  funds  which  can  be  distributed 
only  to  students  willing  to  sign  a loyalty 
oath.  The  moral  stature  of  this  position,  I 
am  sure,  will  give  encouragement  and 
strength  to  many.  . . . 

Ada  Kozier 

Yonkers,  New  York 
To  the  Editor: 

...  I enjoy  the  Alumni  Magazine  tre- 
mendously and  I am  very  proud  of  Oberlin  s 
recent  stand  on  the  student  loyalty  oaths,  etc. 

Carolyn  Nicholson  Terrell,  '42 
Hamilton,  New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

. . . And  1 hope  that  you  are  proud  as  I 
am  this  morning  as  I read  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  we  and  the  trustees  voted  as 
we/they  did  on  the  loyalty  affidavit. 

Dr.  Elmina  R.  Lucre,  '12 
New  York  City 

To  the  Editor: 

. . . I'm  proud  and  glad  you  decided  to 


withdraw.  California  still  suffers  all  the 
plagues  of  the  loyalty  oath.  . . . 

Amy  Waters  Meyer,  '53 
Oakland,  California 

To  the  Editor: 

I want  to  register  my  whole  hearted  en- 
dorsement of  President  Stevenson's  recent 
refusal  to  accept  the  appropriation  from  the 
Government  which  requires  students  to  sign 
a loyalty  oath.  I am  proud  of  Oberlin  and 
particularly  President  Stevenson  in  making 
such  a positive  stand  on  this  issue. 

May  Oberlin  never  waver  or  compromise 
in  its  determination  to  cherish  and  protect 
the  intellectual  rights  of  its  students  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Please  include  my  donation  in  whatever 
fund  has  been  established  to  replace  the 
Government  appropriation. 

Mariel  Means  Ames,  '49 

Kitimat,  B.  C. 


As  Others  See  Us 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Curran  ( Marcia 
Mattson,  ’53),  sends  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Die  Well,  Es- 
sen, Sonnabend,  November  21, 
1959.  It  appeared  in  an  article 
by  Joachim  Besser,  giving  im- 
pressions of  the  United  States 
after  a trip  to  this  country.  In 
a free  translation  the  extra  reads: 
"Oberlin.  A hick-town  ( Kaff ) 
in  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  and 
nevertheless  famous  through  its 
college.  The  American  college 
contains  the  last  two  years  of  our 
high  school  and  the  first  two 
years  of  our  university.  Oberlin 
is  a private  establishment  with 
millions  of  endowment.  Such  a 
place,  such  buildings,  such  op- 
portunities should  be  available 
for  our  young  people.  They 
would  think  they  are  in  para- 
dise. Here  all  this  is  taken  for 
granted.” 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
CHOIR  RECORDINGS 

Long  play,  33  1/3,  RPM,  12  inch 
recordings  of  the  justly  famous  Ober- 
lin College  Choir,  directed  by  Robert 
Fountain,  are  now  available  at  $4.25 
per  record,  postpaid.  Records  on  sale 
are: 

Vol.  7 Festival  of  Christmas  Music. 
Vol.  8 Mid-West  Tour,  1958, 

featuring  Bach  Cantata,  No. 
150,  "Lord  to  Thee.” 

Vol.  9 Town  Hall  Concert,  1959, 
featuring  Bach  Motet,  "Je- 
sus Priceless  Treasure." 

Send  money  to: 

Oberlin  College  Choir 
Warner  Hall 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
In  Ohio  add  3%  sales  tax 
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That  “Certain  Look” 


Your  editor  and  a number  of  alumni 
noticed  the  following  anonymous  arti- 
cle in  the  December  Dartmouth 
Alumni  Magazine.  We  thought  it 
fun-reading,  and.  asked  our  good  friend, 
Charles  Widmayer,  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine for  permission  to  reprint  it  here, 
thinking  it  especially  topical  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Oberlin  is  welcoming 
a Dartmouth  man  as  its  ninth  presi- 
dent. Permission  granted,  here  it  is. 
We  hope  you  like  it. 

THE  BAD  GUYS  wear  black  hats  and 
mustaches.  But  the  good  guys, 
under  the  white  hats,  are  clean  of  up- 
per lip. 

The  bad  guys  ride  black  horses,  the 
good  guys  mount  on  white,  and  the 
clue  to  an  adult  Western  is  a rider 
forking  a grey. 

But  you  can’t  tell  a Dartmouth  man 
even  with  his  freshman  beanie. 

My  wife  doesn’t  believe  this.  She 
used  to  tell  me  — well,  hell,  she  still 
tells  me  — that  you  can  always  tell  a 
Dartmouth  man  just  by  looking  at 
him.  There  is,  she  claims,  this  "cer- 
tain look,”  never  defined,  that  im- 
mediately identifies  him  as  a Dart- 
mouth man. 

For  years,  I worried  about  the  "cer- 
tain look.”  I didn’t  know  if  it  was 
good  or  bad.  During  those  perplex- 
ing years,  I spent  considerable  time  in 
front  of  the  mirror.  I was  searching 
for  the  "certain  look."  What  I saw 
was  a face  eroded  by  the  steady  drip 
of  Martinis,  the  cheeks  as  finely-veined 
as  a dollar  bill  and  the  eyes  a blurry 
testimonial  to  Gordon’s  gin  with 
damned  little  Vermouth.  If  this  was 
the  unmistakable  look  of  a Dartmouth 
man,  I wished  to  God  I’d  gone  to 
Oberlin. 

But  I discovered  — and  don’t  ask 
me  how  — that  the  idiot  bride  liked 
this  "certain  look,”  much  as  she  has 
a hankering  for  Busch  Bavarian  com- 
mercials without  liking  the  beer.  What 
she  does,  she  reads  into  it.  For  in- 
stance, she  keeps  seeing  me  on  skis. 
She  knows  good  and  damned  well 
that  I can't  ski,  never  could  ski  and,  in 
fact,  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of 
skiing.  This  means  nothing  to  her. 
She  sees  the  "certain  look,”  puts  me 
on  a pair  of  skis  and  that’s  that.  This 
may  seem  like  a small  matter  to  most 
people  — but  most  people  never  went 


to  Dartmouth.  They  don’t  know  what 
it’s  like  to  be  accused  of  driving  the 
steel  points  of  their  ski  poles  into  the 
broadloom  while  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair  with  that  "certain  look.” 

She  also  sees  me  climbing  a moun- 
tain from  time  to  time.  I tell  her  that 
I never  climbed  a mountain  in  my 
life.  She  smiles  placidly  and  goes 
back  to  seeing  me  plant  a Dartmouth 
banner  on  the  summit.  I did  not  get 
up  there  easily,  you  understand.  No 
one  had  ever  been  up  there  before.  I 
had  to  hack  out  the  route  and  over- 
come dangers  that  would  have  de- 
feated the  ordinary  man  — the  man 
from  somewhere  other  than  Dart- 
mouth, that  is.  The  project  seemed 
doomed  from  the  start,  but  never  you 
mind,  I had  that  "certain  look,”  and 
nothing  on  earth  could  stop  me.  I think 
I must  pant  a little  when  I reach  the 
top,  and  perhaps  I sink  to  rest  on  one 
knee,  but  other  than  that  no  one 
would  guess  what  I have  just  been 
through. 

No  one  but  the  wife  of  a Dart- 
mouth man.  She  knows.  She  has  seen 
this  "certain  look.” 

I think  I am  blond  and  have  a crew 
cut.  I believe  I must  be  at  least  six- 
feet-two,  weigh  190,  have  lean  hips 
and  wear  a white  hat.  I know  I have 
extraordinary  stamina  and  the  strength 
of  Samson,  otherwise  I would  not  be 
able  to  race  up  mountains  as  easily  as 
I do.  I know,  as  all  Dartmouth  men 
must  modestly  know,  that  I am  un- 
commonly brave  and  that  the  "certain 
look”  has  helped  me  out  of  more  than 
one  ticklish  spot.  With  all  that  — as 
if  such  qualities  were  not  more  than 
any  one  mortal  deserved — I am  fright- 
fully brilliant.  I mean  it.  Frightfully. 
The  knowledge  that  lies  behind  the 
easy-going,  loving  "certain  look” 
would  terrify  the  man  who  looks  as  if 
he  had  been  graduated  from  some 
lesser  place.  And  yet  I am  modest  and 
unassuming,  tolerant  of  others  and 
kind  to  waiters. 

If  I hadn’t  gone  to  Dartmouth, 
where  I got  this  "certain  look,”  I 
would  be  unbearable. 

Occasionally,  the  unassuming  mod- 
esty that  is  a Dartmouth  man’s  by 
right  of  marriage  forces  me  to  demur. 
I am  not  really  all  this,  I attempt  to 
say.  Surely,  in  a world  as  large  as  this 
one,  and  with  all  the  people  there  are 


on  it,  there  must  be  someone  as  noble 
as  I ■ — someone  other  than  a Dart- 
mouth man,  that  is. 

To  which  she  smiles,  brushes  off  the 
interruption  and  takes  me  back  to  the 
ski  slope,  or  the  mountain  peak,  or 
she  pits  me  in  deadly  combat  against 
the  IBM  machine,  and  if  I do  not  im- 
mediately come  up  with  an  answer 
to  the  youngster’s  arithmetic  problem, 
it  is  only  because  daddy  has  his  mind 
on  deeper  things,  as  any  fool  can  plainly 
see  from  his  “certain  look.” 

There  are  those  moments  when  I 
feel  a grave  concern,  and  not  only 
because  of  the  responsibilities  that  rest 
upon  me.  I can  handle  world  affairs 
in  a breeze  with  my  "certain  look”  and 
there  is  nothing  on  the  local  scene 
that  can  stand  up  against  my  cool  logic 
and  keen  analysis.  But  what  worries 
me  are  all  those  thousands  of  other 
Dartmouth  men  who  are  walking 
around  with  their  "certain  look”  and 
the  undeniable  assets  that  go  with  it. 
If  all  of  us  have  it,  how  is  any  woman 
to  choose  between  us? 

I do  my  best  to  keep  her  from  meet- 
ing other  Dartmouth  men  because  I 
am  too  far  gone  around  the  track 
to  have  my  home  wrecked  and  am  too 
damned  weary  to  start  the  race  all  over 
again.  But  someday,  by  pure  coinci- 
dence, she  will  see  that  "certain  look” 
across  a crowded  room  and  there,  by 
God,  will  come  her  moment  of  de- 
cision. No  wonder  so  many  of  us 
don’t  attend  reunions. 

Sometimes  I wish  I really  had  gone 
to  Oberlin.  Sometimes  I even  wish 
I hadn’t  gone  to  college  at  all.  I don’t 
know  how  much  longer  I can  live  with 
this  thing.  I submit,  sirs,  that  the  "cer- 
tain look”  of  a Dartmouth  man  is  not 
to  be  taken  lightly,  though  I have  only 
my  wife’s  word  for  it  that  the  phe- 
nomenon exists. 

A few  years  ago,  fate  threw  Tony 
Galento  and  me  together  and  the  rap- 
turous moment  was  caught  for  eternity 
on  film.  I just  took  a look  at  the  pic- 
ture. Tony’s  in  pretty  good  shape  and 
it  seems  to  me  he  has  a "certain  look.” 
I pointed  it  out  to  my  wife,  thinking 
to  quash  this  damned  thing  forever, 
but  she  couldn’t  see  it  at  all. 

She  says  it  isn’t  the  same.  Maybe 
other  Dartmouth  wives  know  what 
she’s  talking  about  but  I sure  don’t. 
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UNREALIZED  POTENTIAL 


U Thirst  in  excellence”  . . . "Passion  for  learning’’  . . . 

U "Superior”  . . . "95th  Percentile”  . . . 

Any  Oberlin  College  product,  in  all  humility,  would  rec- 
ognize that  these  words  and  phrases  have  been  applied  to 
his  Alma  Mater. 

Swarthmore  . . . Carleton  . . . Reed  . . . Pomona  . . . 
Wooster. 

Oberlin  readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  survey  of  May, 
1957,  will  remember  the  names  of  these  fine  colleges, 
among  the  top  co-educational  colleges  in  the  nation.  They 
will  remember,  also,  with  pride,  that  Oberlin  was  placed 
first  on  the  list. 

Oberlin  has  realized  its  potential  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution. It  stands  at  the  very  peak  of  co-educational 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  excellence.  And  we  are  all  proud. 

But  we  have  uncovered  an  "unrealized  potential”  which 
the  scholars  and  scientists  consulted  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une overlooked.  In  one  area  Oberlin  does  not  even  place 
among  the  top  liberal  arts  colleges,  namely  in  ANNUAL 
ALUMNI  SUPPORT. 

To  wit: 

• Of  the  first  ten  co-educational  colleges  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  survey  Oberlin  places  a poor 
10th  in  per  cent  of  alumni  giving  in  the  Annual 
Alumni  Fund  Campaign  — fewer  than  1 in  4 
alumni  gave  in  1959-  54%  of  all  Swarthmore 

alumni  gave;  42%  of  all  Wooster  alumni  gave; 
23%  of  Oberlin  alumni  gave  in  1958,  23.5%  gave 
in  1959.  Any  size  gift  makes  one  eligible  for  this 
category. 

C In  this  same  group  of  co-educational  colleges, 
Oberlin  College  also  brings  up  the  rear  in  size  of 
average  gift : $18.47  in  1958  and  $18.43  in  1959- 
Swarthmore  led  the  top  ten  in  this  category  with 
an  average  gift  of  $39-24.  Wooster  College  alumni 
gave  an  average  gift  of  $20.47. 

Moreover,  upon  applying  such  indices  as  per  cent  of 
alumni  contributing,  average  gift,  and  per  capita  gift,  we 


find  that  to  have  been  just  average  among  105  large  co- 
educational colleges  in  1958  (the  last  year  for  which  data 
are  available)  Oberlin  alumni  should  have  contributed 
$166,000.  What  did  they  contribute?  Only  $105,650. 
And  that  was  a new  high! 

The  first  reaction  most  alumni  have  to  this  revelation 
is  "Why?”  Frankly,  we  don’t  know.  But  we’re  willing 
to  bet  that  it’s  not  because  Oberlin  alumni  are  less  able  to 
give  or  less  loyal  or  less  generous  than  the  alumni  of  other 
institutions. 

Maybe  it  is  because  Oberlin  alumni  are  simply  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  Oberlin  College  depends  upon  unrestricted 
annual  alumni  giving  to  help  meet  its  annual  operating  ex- 
penses. In  1959-1960  the  Oberlin  College  Income  Budget 
has  an  item  called  "Gifts  to  the  Alumni  Fund.”  The  Col- 
lege would  like  to  see  it  produce  $150,000  this  year.  (We 
alumni  gave  $116,000  last  year).  This  money  is  used  for 
any  and  all  purposes,  including  student  scholarships,  build- 
ing maintenance,  faculty  salaries,  heat,  light,  power,  library 
books,  the  Alumni  Office,  the  Alumni  Magazine  — - where- 
ever  the  money  is  needed  to  help  Oberlin  College  achieve 
its  purposes,  year  after  year. 

Perhaps  many  alumni  do  not  understand  that  founda- 
tions, when  considering  Oberlin’s  needs  for  grants,  want 
to  know  how  much  its  alumni  think  of  Oberlin  as  reflected 
in  their  participation  in  the  College's  annual  support  pro- 
gram. We  understand  that  some  foundations  impressed 
with  Oberlin’s  fine  scholastic  record  wonder  why  its  alumni 
giving  record  is  not  also  superior.  Please  remember  that 
alumni  participation  records  can  be  built  on  gifts  of  all 
sizes. 

Soon  Alumni  Fund  letters  or  personal  messengers  from 
Oberlin  College  will  come  to  most  of  you.  We  trust  that 
you  will  receive  them  thoughtfully.  • We  hope  you  will 
find  it  in  your  heart  and  in  your  head  to  give. 

Whether  the  gift  be  little  or  great,  resolve  now  to  par- 
ticipate. But  above  all,  this  year  resolve  to  be  a Realizer 
of  Oberlin’s  Unrealized  Potential.  Be  a R O U P! 

S.  Douglas  Polhemus,  ’38 
Executive  Director,  Alumni  Association 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  GIVING 


“I  benefit  myself  in  aiding  him" 

— Sophocles 

These  words  of  Sophocles  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  fifteen  centuries  ago.  The  act  of  unselfish  giving 
is  in  itself  a richly  rewarding  experience.  For  those  who 
give  to  Oberlin,  and  are  privileged  to  see  their  gifts  at 
work  aiding  young  men  and  women  who  are  being  trained 
for  lives  of  useful  service,  the  reward  is  even  greater. 


Oberlinians  Have  Been  Generous 

The  number  and  amount  of  bequests  willed  to  Oberlin 
through  the  years  is  ample  evidence  of  many  Oberlinians' 
desire  to  give  greater  sums  than  is  possible  during  their 
lifetimes.  Large  gifts  for  buildings  and  endowment  usual 
ly  come  from  a donor’s  savings  rather  than  current  income. 
In  many  cases,  however,  individuals  need  the  income  from 
invested  savings  during  their  lifetime.  During  recent 
months,  increased  opportunities  for  persons  to  give  during 
their  lifetime  have  been  created. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Oberlin,  by  action  of  its  Trus- 
tees, is  offering  several  Plans  which  will  enable  a person  to 
make  a substantial  gift  to  the  College,  reserving  the  in- 
come which  the  principal  earns  for  himself  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifetime  and,  if  desired,  for  a named  sur- 
vivor. 

Advantages  To  the  Donor 

Basically  there  are  two  new  Plans  being  offered,  each 
with  considerable  flexibility.  Under  current  tax  laws  Ober- 
lin, through  these  Plans,  can  do  for  a donor  what  he  can- 
not do  for  himself. 

Under  both  new  Plans  a gift  of  property  which  has  ap- 
preciated in  value  in  the  hands  of  the  donor,  will  not  result 
in  the  realization  of  taxable  income  to  him.  Both  Plans 
also  provide  an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  gift  in  the 
year  when  the  gift  is  made. 

Briefly  the  two  new  Plans  are: 


• Tax-Free  Life  Income  Plan 

Under  this  Plan  the  donor  transfers  his  gift  to  the 
College  in  trust.  The  College  converts  the  property 
into  tax  exempt  securities,  such  as  those  issued  by 
states  and  local  governments  or  their  agencies,  and 
pays  the  income  from  these  securities  to  the  donor 
for  life,  and,  if  desired,  to  a designated  survivor 
for  life. 

The  particular  advantage  of  this  Plan  is  that  the 
income  on  such  securities  received  by  the  donor  is 
not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

• Pooled  Investment  Life  Income  Plan 

This  plan  provides  that  the  donor  establish  an  ir- 
revocable trust  with  the  College  as  trustee.  The 
contributed  property  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  are 


transferred  to  a special  investment  fund  — a selected 
portfolio  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  coliege. 

The  donor  receives  the  income  from  the  trust  for 
life  and  can  arrange  the  same  for  a designated  sur- 
vivor. Rate  of  return  on  the  trust  is  the  same  rate 
as  that  realized  on  the  entire  special  investment 
fund. 

Advantage  to  the  donor  is  his  participation  in  a 
well  managed,  diversified  portfolio  without  paying 
for  the  management  cost.  Also,  it  can  be  a protec- 
tion against  inflation  to  the  extent  that  dividend 
income  parallels  a rising  economy. 

In  addition  to  these  new  features,  gift  annuities  are  still 
available  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  For  many  years 
Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  have  provided  generous  support 
for  the  college  through  the  Gift  Annuity  Plan. 


Advantages  To  the  College 

For  the  College,  these  Plans  have  the  obvious  advantage 
of  allowing  the  Trustees  to  lay  long  range  plans  with  the 
definite  assurance  that  capital  funds  are  and  will  be  available. 
In  the  current  $6, 000, 000  building  program  such  gifts  can 
mean  "full  steam  ahead”  for  they  are  tangible  proof  of  sub- 
stantial support  by  the  Oberlin  family. 

This  program,  however,  does  not  provide  additional 
operating  income.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  persons  who 
give  Retained  Life  Income  Gifts,  the  College,  although  it 
has  received  the  gifts,  does  not  receive  any  income  from  the 
principal  to  help  meet  current  operating  costs. 

Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  support 
from  other  sources  to  meet  these  current  operating  needs. 

Its  Up  To  the  Alumni 

While  it  seems  evident  that  corporations  will  continue 
to  increase  their  support  of  higher  education  through  un- 
restricted grants,  matching  gifts  programs,  and  scholarships, 
the  primary  source  for  more  annual  operating  funds  must 
be  the  Annual  Alumni  Fund. 

If  Oberlin  alumni  will  bring  their  annual  giving  just  up 
to  average  — as  measured  by  the  record  of  other  liberal 
arts  college  alumni  — it  will  be  a major  link  in  the  fi- 
nancing chain  necessary  to  provide  physical  resources,  so 
desperately  needed  to  match  the  high  quality  of  the  aca- 
demic program. 

For  example,  an  additional  $35,000  in  alumni  gifts  year- 
ly will  supply  annual  income  equal  to  that  received  from 
more  than  $1,000,000  of  invested  capital. 

Through  the  years  the  "Oberlin  Tradition"  has  had 
many  facets,  but  there  has  been  no  more  constant  factor 
than  faith.  And  so  it  is  today.  The  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  new  financing  Plans  and  a $6,000,000  building 
program  is  based  on  faith  that  Oberlinians  can  and  will  do 
their  share. 

Charles  French  Isackes,  ’38 
Director  of  Development 
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FOR 


FEBRUARY  I960 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Frank  H.  Shaw,  '07 


IN  EVERY  GENERATION  certain  men  and 
women  are  recognized  as  being  superior 
and  are  revered  by  the  generations  that  fol- 
low. Frank  Holcomb  Shaw  was  one  of  these 
select  few.  He  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  those  around  him,  and  stood  out  as 
a leader  of  his  day. 

He  was  born  on  May  8.  1884,  in  Paxton, 
Illinois,  and  entered  the  Obeilin  Conserva- 
tory in  1902,  graduating  in  1907  with  ma- 
jors in  both  piano  and  organ,  it  mav  be 
interesting  to  some  to  remember  tnat  he 
studied  piano  with  Professor  W.  K.  BrecKen- 
ridge  and  organ  with  Dr.  George  W.  An- 
drews. While  an  undergraduate  in  Oberlin, 
he  met  Julia  Seiler,  also  a Conservatory  stu- 
dent, whom  he  married  soon  after  her  gradu- 
ation in  1908.  This  was  to  prove  a most 
happy  marriage.  Throughout  her  lifetime, 
Mrs.  Shaw,  with  her  interest  in  music  and 
her  special  talents  as  a charming  hostess,  con- 
tributed much  to  his  success. 

Frank  Shaw’s  first  position  after  gradua- 
tion was  at  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
where  he  taught  piano,  organ,  theory,  and 
history  of  music  from  1907  until  1910.  He 
then  went  to  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  as  Professor  of  Theory.  In  1912  he 
went  to  Europe  to  study  piano  with  Theo- 
dore Wiehmayer  in  Stuttgart  and  organ  with 
Charles  Widor  in  Paris.  When  the  World 
War  forced  him  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1914,  he  went  back  to  the  Cornell 
College  Conservatory  as  Professor  of  Piano- 
forte. In  1915  he  was  made  Director  of  the 
Conservatory  there.  For  the  next  nine  years 
he  had  great  success  as  a piano  teacher,  as 
director  of  the  chorus,  and  as  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  justly-famous  annual  Spring 
Festivals. 

In  1924,  upon  the  retirement  of  Charles 


B.  Morrison,  Frank  Shaw  was  chosen  from 
a large  group  of  candidates  as  the  next  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory.  He  com- 
bined his  outstanding  teaching  with  his  ad- 
ministrative duties;  and  from  1928  until  his 
retirement,  he  was  the  holder  of  the  Fenelon 
B.  Rice  Professorship  of  Pianoforte.  Both 
Syracuse  University  and  Cornell  College 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  on  him  in  1928  and  1930  respec- 
tively. He  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
Theta  Chapter  of  the  honorary  music  fra- 
ternity', Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  established  at 
Oberlin  in  1927,  and  later  served  as  Presi- 
dent General  of  the  Society  from  1929  to 
1 933.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Shaw  in  1940 
changed  his  private  life  very  greatly,  but  in 
his  public  and  professional  life  he  never  fal- 
tered. A year  and  a half  after  his  wife’s 
death  he  married  Mary  Van  Metre,  the  re- 
spected and  beloved  Assistant  Dean  of 
Women.  She,  too,  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  College  and  community  as 
the  wife  of  the  Director. 

During  Frank  Shaw’s  administration,  the 
Conservatory  saw  some  important  changes. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  general  raising 
of  standards.  He  accomplished  this  largely 
by  the  example  of  his  own  high  standards  as 
demonstrated  by  the  performances  of  his  stu- 
dents, and  his  fame  as  a teacher  was  wide- 
spread. He  inaugurated  a program  of  testing 
for  applicants  to  the  Conservatory,  and  for 
years  he  conducted  these  examinations  him- 
self. It  is  largely  due  to  him  that  the  Con- 
servatory began  building  its  fine  collection 
of  practice  instruments,  possibly  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  world.  To  him  a sizable 
amount  in  the  Budget  for  new  instruments 
was  always  especially  important.  The  Con- 
servatory still  profits  by  his  foresight. 


Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  in 
1949  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  Conserva- 
tory Faculty  honored  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw 
with  a dinner  at  which  a laudatory  scroll  was 
presented  to  him.  A number  of  his  former 
students  paid  him  special  tribute  by  gather- 
ing here  in  Oberlin  from  many  places,  also 
honoring  him  with  a dinner.  In  1953  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Acting  Director 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Converse  College  at 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  Later  he  again 
taught  in  the  Conservatory  here  for  one  of 
the  teachers  who  was  away  on  sabbatical 
leave.  The  shock  of  the  unexpected  death 
of  his  second  wife  in  1956  seemed  to  age 
him  rapidly,  and  he  suffered  very  poor 
health  in  his  last  few  years. 

For  those  of  us  who  worked  with  Frank 
Shaw  and  knew  him  well,  a backward  glance 
brings  happy  memories  that  now  are  tinged 
with  sadness.  We  remember  the  sight  of  a 
tall,  impeccably-groomed  man  with  fine 
bearing,  who  gave  the  impression  of  dignity 
and  importance.  We  remember  his  unfail- 
ing attendance  at  all  recitals  and  concerts, 
and  his  familiar  figure  always  in  the  same 
aisle  seat  in  the  last  row  of  Warner  Concert 
Hall.  We  recall,  with  nostalgic  amusement, 
his  phenomenal  memory  — the  date  and  the 
exact  day  of  the  week,  the  weather,  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  performers.  We  know  that 
his  first  love  was  teaching  music,  particularly 
piano  music,  and  we  remember  his  patient 
insistence  on  perfection,  never  counting  the 
effort  required  for  its  realization.  We  also 
remember  that  he  had  some  interests  which 
were  not  so  esthetic.  He  was  an  enthusias- 
tic follower  of  boxing  and  baseball,  and  a 
vehement  supporter  of  the  Republican  Party. 
He  was  a Director  of  the  Peoples  Bank  with 
a knowledge  of  real  estate  values  and  of 
community  affairs.  As  we  think  of  his  of- 
fice walls,  covered  with  signed  photographs, 
we  realize  that  almost  all  the  great  artists 
of  his  day  knew  him  well,  as  a genial  host, 
as  a kindred  spirit,  and  as  one  who  was 
highly  sensitive  to  musical  truth  and  beauty. 

Oberlin  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  dedicated  services  of  Frank  Shaw 
through  a quarter  of  a century,  many  years 
of  which  were  troubled  and  difficult.  His 
ability  to  retain  the  best  of  the  "old"  and  to 
introduce  the  best  of  the  "new"  was  of  in- 
estimable value  in  steering  the  Conservatory 
toward  the  future  in  which  he  had  so  much 
faith.  He  occupies  a distinguished  position 
in  the  line  of  Directors  of  the  Conservatory, 
from  Fenelon  B.  Rice  to  the  present,  and 
regardless  of  the  talents  and  attainments  of 
those  who  follow  him,  his  leadership  will 
always  shine  with  undimmed  luster. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Joseph  T. 
Hungate,  ’21 , professor  of  pianoforte,  and 
adopted  by  the  General  Faculty  of  Oberlin 
College,  on  November  10,  1959. 
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A STRANGE  MIXTURE  OF  SHOCK  and 
gratitude  is  uppermost  in  our  minds 
as  we  gather  here  in  memory  of  Robert 
Fletcher  — shock  at  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected character  of  his  death;  gratitude  for 
his  personal  friendship,  his  gifts  as  a teacher 
and  scholar,  and  his  contribution  to  Oberlin. 

The  overarching  fact  of  his  life  is  the  sin- 
gularly apt  and  rare  wedding  of  a man  and 
the  college.  Oberlin  was  his  undergraduate 
college  and  Oberlin  was  the  scene  of  his 
major  teaching,  but  in  a deeper  sense  he  was 
Oberlin’s  and  Oberlin  was  his  by  personal 
affirmation,  so  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  distinguish  his  service  to  Oberlin  and 
Oberlin's  service  to  him. 

It  begins,  I suppose,  with  the  man.  Robert 
Fletcher  was  universally  respected  and  well- 
liked;  he  was  trusted  and  relied  upon.  Day 
to  day  contacts  in  small  ways  were  a source 
of  delight  and  joy  to  us.  More,  the  substance 
of  his  judgment,  the  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter and  the  integrity  of  his  ideas  and  his 
life,  these  helped  us  all.  We  feel  his  loss  as 
friend,  associate,  and  colleague. 

He  was  a distinguished  teacher.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  his  subject  matter,  and 
that  enthusiasm  and  excitement  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  students.  One  who  is  in  a 
position  to  know  estimates  that  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  students  who  did  doctoral 
work  in  American  history  and  are  now  teach- 
ing and  publishing  in  this  field,  Mr.  Fletch- 
er’s record  is  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty. 

In  his  case,  teaching  and  research  were  not 
in  competition  with  each  other  but  supple- 
mentary to  each  other.  His  History  of  Ober- 
lin College  has  been  called  one  of  the  two 
best  college  histories  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. More  than  once  as  1 have  read  it,  1 
have  thought  of  a comment  Robert  Frost 
made  about  the  parables  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "In  them,”  he  said,  "the  particulars 
run  out  to  the  great  universals.”  Mr.  Flet- 
cher’s historical  writing  had  this  character; 


he  set  our  local  history  within  a larger  frame 
of  reference  and  illumined  both  thereby. 

Some  of  us  are  especially  grateful  to  him 
for  a series  of  papers  which  in  most  cases,  1 
think,  were  prepared  for  talks  in  Finney 
Chapel  and  later  published  in  historical 
journals,  the  Alumni  Magazine  and  The 
American  Scholar.  There  are  such  papers  on 
President  Finney,  the  Wellington  Rescue 
Case,  two  on  the  early  Oberlin  co-eds,  one 
on  food  and  diet,  one  on  "The  Libe,”  and 
one  on  "The  Meeting  House,”  which  this 
church  has  had  reproduced  three  times.  His 
latest  such  talk  was  entitled  "Within  These 
Walls”  and  was  given  as  the  Hall  Audito- 
rium was  dedicated.  It  recounted  some  of  the 
people  from  afar  who  had  spoken  in  Finney 
Chapel,  and  some  of  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  there. 

Through  his  talks  and  his  History  of 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Fletcher  made  our  history 
available  to  us.  He  made  it  live  for  us  be- 
cause it  lived  for  him,  and  he  made  us  glad 
and  proud  to  stand  and  live  here.  Oberlin 


was  his  college  as  student  and  teacher,  but 
Oberlin  was  his  also  through  his  personal 
affirmation  of  the  values  for  which  it  has 
stood. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  History  of 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Fletcher  acknowledged  the  help 
of  Ernest  Wilkins,  Carl  Wittke,  Donald 
Love  and  Frederick  Artz  — there  are  earlier 
acknowledgments  of  the  help  of  Julian 
Fowler  and  the  library  staff.  He  remarks 
that  Mrs.  Fletcher  detected  "slips  and  in- 
felicities.” For  such  errors  as  remained  he 
accepted  responsibility,  "pleading  the  best  of 
intentions."  Robert  Fletcher  was  a man  of 
fine  intentions.  Those  intentions  he  exe- 
cuted with  skill  and  distinction  and  we  are 
all,  thereby,  abidingly  indebted  to  him. 

Memorial  tribute  to  Robert  S.  Fletcher, 
'20  (who  died  December  14)  on  December 
16  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Oberlin,  by  The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  King, 
lecturer  in  homiletics  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church. 


Mark  Twain 
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the  great  mass  of  the  cultivated  people  of  this  place 
and  of  our  large  cities  to  reflect  before  he  decries  as 
fools  those  who  thus  appreciated  the  'Twain  Cable 
Humbug.' 

No  one  came  to  the  defense,  in  print,  of  M.  V.  R.,  and 
he  did  not  deign  to  carry  on  the  feud.  Discussion,  how- 
ever, must  have  raged  for  some  time,  for  we  have  the  Re- 
view two  weeks  later  having  this  final  word  to  say: 

Although  there  are  quite  different  opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  nature  of  the  Twain-Cable  entertain- 
ment, the  majority  of  the  audience  came  away  perfect- 
ly satisfied.  Where  we  hear  one  grumbler  we  hear  a 
score  speak  in  its  praise.  Certain  it  is  that  the  U.  L. 

A.  are  in  no  wise  inclined  to  consider  it  in  the  light 
of  a "humbug,”  on  the  contrary  they  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  secured  a most  successful  and 
delightful  entertainment. 

The  evidence  is  now  all  in.  No,  not  quite.  For  there 
is  some  negative  evidence.  If  the  community  of  Oberlin 
and  his  experience  there  had  made  any  considerable  mark 
upon  Twain  at  the  time,  one  might  expect  some  mention 
of  it  to  crop  up  somewhere  in  his  letters,  or  in  his  auto- 
biography. Nothing  of  the  kind  appears. 

He  mentions  the  lecture  tour  in  his  autobiography,  and 
makes  a point  of  the  fact  that  he  discovered  he  could  not 


"read”  his  works,  but  had  to  memorize  and  change  them 
for  oral  delivery. 

Letters  of  his  are  extant  that  were  written  immediately 
after  this  one-night  stand.  Those  letters  reveal  that  two 
things  were  very  much  on  his  mind  at  the  time:  ( 1 ) The 
question  of  whether  Huckleberry  Finn,  recently  published, 
was  going  to  be  a success  or  a failure.  Twain,  surprisingly 
enough,  was  most  pessimistic.  (2)  The  question  of 
whether  he  and  Webster  would  be  able  to  secure  the 
memoirs  of  General  Grant  for  publication.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Oberlin. 

What  then  of  the  legend,  the  rumor?  Is  there  any  real 
evidence  that  Mark  Twain  was  thinking  of  Oberlin  when 
he  wrote  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg ? It’s  an 
intriguing  rumor  and  one  hates  to  give  it  up.  Who  can 
say,  after  all,  where  the  germ  of  an  idea  comes  from?  Per- 
haps years  after  the  event,  thinking  back  about  Cable  and 
then  the  reading  tour,  and  then  the  pious  little  village  of 
Oberlin.  ...  As  I said,  it’s  an  intriguing  rumor. 

Note: 

Russell  B.  Nye,  '34,  of  the  department  of  English,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  covered  some  of  this  same  ground  in 
an  article  in  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly,  XLV1X,  1938.  Nye  leaned  toward  the  belief 
that  there  might  be  something  to  the  rumor  after  all. 
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News  of  faculty,  students,  campus  activities 


Russell  W.  Jelliffe,  ’14 
New  Trustee 


New  Trustees  Elected 

Two  new  members  to  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees  have  been  elected 
and  took  office  on  January  1,  I960. 
They  are  Robert  F . Bryan,  ’34,  elected 
by  the  trustees,  and  Russell  W.  Jel- 
liffe, '14,  elected  by  the  alumni. 

Robert  Bryan  is  a general  partner  in 
the  J.  H.  Whitney  and  Company, 
New  York  investment  firm.  He  suc- 
ceeds Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich,  Chicago, 
who  retired  after  serving  as  trustee 
since  1934. 

A native  of  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Bryan  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  Yale  in  1939-  He  was  an  in- 
structor in  economics  at  Yale  for  three 
years  and  at  Princeton  for  one  year 
before  leaving  the  teaching  profession 
to  become  price  executive  in  the  rub- 
ber branch  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, from  1941  to  1943. 

From  1939  to  1941  he  had  been 
associated  as  an  economist  with  Lionel 
D.  Edie  and  Company,  New  York 
City,  and  after  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment service  he  rejoined  the  firm, 
where  he  remained  until  1948.  In 
that  year  he  joined  the  J.  H.  Whitney 
and  Company  and  became  a general 
partner  in  1951. 


Since  1956  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  and  a director  of 
the  Corinthian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion, which  supervises  the  Whitney 
investments  in  television  and  radio 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  married  to  the  former 
Elaine  Norwood;  the  Bryans  have  two 
children. 

Russell  W.  Jelliffe,  T4  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  newly  elected  alumni  trus- 
tee, is  the  founder  and  executive  di- 
rector of  Karamu  House  (1915)  with 
Mrs.  Jelliffe,  the  former  Rowena 
W oodham,  T4.  Oberlin  awarded  him 
the  honorary  LL.D.  degree  in  1944, 
Western  Reserve  University  the  hon- 
orary HH.D.  degree  in  1951.  He 
holds  an  M.A.  degree  from  Chicago, 
1915. 

Among  his  various  citations  and 
awards  are  the  Eisenman  Award, 
1941;  the  Cleveland  Press  Citation, 
1949;  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  1950;  American  Veterans,  1956; 
and  the  Cleveland  Press,  1958. 

He  has  a long  record  of  service  in 
public  and  charitable  organizations,  in- 
cluding his  membership  on  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Board  in  recent  years.  He 
is  a past  president  of  the  Group  Work 
Council  of  Welfare  Federation  and  of 
the  Cleveland  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments. He  has  been  a trustee  of  nu- 
merous groups  such  as  the  Cleveland 
Urban  League  and  the  Council  on 
Human  Relations. 


New  Dean  of  Theology 

Dr.  Roger  Hazelton,  currently  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  religion  at 
Pomona  College  and  professor  of  re- 
ligion at  Claremont  Graduate  School, 
Claremont,  California,  has  been  named 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology. His  appointment  is  effective 
September  1,  I960. 

Dr.  Hazelton  succeeds  Leonard  A. 
Stidley,  who  died  on  May  28,  1958. 
Acting  dean,  in  the  interim,  has  been 
Dr.  George  P.  Michaelides,  director 
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Dr.  Roger  Hazelton 
New  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology 


of  the  Schauffler  Division  of  Christian 
Education. 

A graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
1931,  Dr.  Hazelton  received  his  bache- 
lor of  divinity  degree  from  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary.  He  also 
holds  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  a Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  Yale  University.  Amherst 
awarded  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1951. 

From  1936  to  1939  Dr.  Hazelton 
was  a tutor  in  religion  at  Olivet  Col- 
lege, Michigan;  from  1939  to  1945 
he  was  dean  of  the  chapel  at  Colorado 
College;  from  1945  to  1951  he  was 
professor  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
and  Christian  ethics  at  Andover  New- 
ton Theological  School;  and  from 
1951  to  1957  he  held  the  chair  of 
Abbott  Professor  of  Christian  The- 
ology at  the  same  school.  He  was  a 
Fulbright  Research  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Paris  in  1951-1952. 

Dr.  Hazelton  is  the  author  of  six 
books  and  numerous  articles  on  reli- 
gion. He  is  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Theological  Society  and  the 
National  Council  on  Religion  in 
Higher  Education.  He  has  also  been 
a member  of  the  hymnal  committee  of 
the  Congregational  Christian  Churches 
and  a member  of  the  commission, 
1957-59,  to  prepare  a statement  of 
faith  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  vice  chairman  of  the  message 
committee,  Assembly  of  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Hazelton  is  50  years  old.  He  is 
married,  and  he  and  his  wife  have 
three  children. 


College  Action  On  NDEA 
Provokes  Varied  Response 

Judging  from  the  subsequent  reac- 
tion, one  of  the  most  controversial 
actions  taken  by  the  College  in  recent 
years  has  been  its  decision  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  so  long  as  students  apply- 
ing for  loans  were  required  to  sign 
the  so-called  "disclaimer  affidavit,” 
called  by  Harvard  College  the  affi- 
davit of  disbelief.”  Following  recom- 
mendations by  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty, the  trustees  of  the  College  voted 
to  return  some  $68,000  allotted  to  the 
College  under  the  act  so  long  as  the 
objectionable  affidavit  provision  was 
retained. 

Action  of  the  College,  followed 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  similar 
action  by  both  Harvard  and  Yale  Uni- 
versities, received  prominent  coverage 
in  the  press  throughout  the  nation, 
and  this  resulted  in  a flock  of  letters  to 
the  Alumni  Office,  the  Office  of  the 
President,  and  other  departments  of 
the  College.  Some  of  these  letters 
were  the  usual  "crank”  letters,  anony- 
mous or  written  by  people  with  no 
Oberlin  connections.  Others  were  let- 
ters from  alumni  and  parents. 

Alumni  reaction  has  been  about 
evenly  divided  between  those  warmly 
commending  the  stand  of  the  College 
and  those  vehement  in  denouncing  it. 

Opposition  to  the  position  of  the 
College  seems  to  stem,  in  part,  from 
a confusion,  fostered  by  the  press,  that 
this  "affidavit  of  disbelief”  is  the  same 
as  the  loyalty  oath,  which  is  also  re- 
quired of  students  applying  for  a loan. 
Newspaper  accounts,  in  which  "loyalty 
oath”  and  "disclaimer  affidavit”  were 
used  as  synonymous  terms,  helped  to 
deepen  this  confusion.  No  objection 
was  raised  by  the  College  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  which  pledges  the 
signer  to  support  and  uphold  the  con- 
stitution. The  objection  was  to  the 
second  provision,  the  affidavit,  which, 
according  to  President  Griswold  of 
Yale  University  "partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  oppressive  religious  and 
political  test  oaths  of  history,  which 
were  used  as  a means  of  exercising 
control  over  the  educational  process  by 
church  or  state.” 

Some  of  those  who  deplored  the 
action  of  the  College  felt  that  objec- 
tion to  the  affidavit  was  an  indication 
of  Communist  sympathy.  Typical 
comments  were:  "One  wonders  what 
some  of  these  people  are  teaching  the 
students"  and  "Oberlin  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  educating  loyal  citizens  and 
above  all  non-communists."  Attitude 
of  the  College,  however,  was  close  to 
the  objection  voiced  by  Harvard,  that 
stated,  in  part:  "Many  legal  experts 


have  noted  the  section  [ the  affidavit] 
does  not  name  the  Communist  Party 
or  any  other  group;  and  is  loosely 
worded  in  a legal  sense.  It  is  their 
opinion  the  provision  could  even  be 
interpreted  to  be  used  against  some 
church  or  civic  groups;  or  in  the  South 
possibly  against  a pro-integration 
group.”  There  are  those,  however, 
who  interpret  the  affidavit  otherwise, 
and  the  press  has  been  as  divided  in 
its  expression  of  opinion  as  the  letter 
writers,  although  supporting  the  Col- 
lege’s stand  approximately  two  to  one. 

Student  reaction  has  been  mixed. 
Some  students  are  critical  of  the  action 
of  the  College  because  it  prevents  their 
borrowing  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  attractive  rate  of  3%, 
plus  taking  advantage  of  other  provi- 
sions, which  grant  a partial  subsidy 
to  those  going  into  high  school  teach- 
ing. The  general  reaction,  however, 
has  been  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise of  principle  for  the  sake  of 
financial  gain.  The  Revieiv  high- 
lighted President  Eisenhower’s  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  with  the  NDEA 
affidavit  provision  and  his  statement 
that  he  would  favor  a repeal  of  its  re- 
quirement for  the  Federal  loan  pro- 
gram. It  publicized  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  prominent  colleges  and 
universities,  in  addition  to  Harvard 
and  Yale,  have  taken  a stand  the  same 
as  Oberlin’s,  including  Princeton, 
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Reed,  Amherst,  Grinnell,  Goucher, 
Antioch,  among  others. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  more  fully 
the  position  of  the  college,  the  Col- 
lege has  gotten  out  a special  edition 
of  Oberlin  Today. 


Luke  E.  Steiner,  ’24  Lawrence  E.  Cole,  ’IS 


George  E.  Waln  Thurston  E.  Manning 


' MHBIRVnnilH 


Henry  H.  Grubbs  Clyde  A.  Holbrook 


Faculty  Notes 

Lawrence  E.  Cole,  ’18,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  psychology,  is  co- 
author with  William  F.  Bruce  of  the 


University  of  Virginia,  of  a revised 
edition  of  their  successful  and  widely 
recognized  textbook,  Educational  Psy- 
chology. The  original  edition  was 
published  in  1950.  Publishers  are  the 
World  Book  Company.  Professor 
Cole  is  also  the  author  of  two  other 
well  known  texts,  General  Psychology 
and  Human  Behavior. 

Henry  A.  Grubbs,  professor  of 
French  and  Italian,  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  department,  was  honored 
by  the  French  Government  recently  in 
a ceremony  held  at  the  Wade  Park 
Manor  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pro- 
fessor Grubbs  was  inducted  into  the 
French  Ordre  des  Palmes  Academiques, 
with  the  rank  of  Chevalier.  The  award 
was  made  by  Jean  Desparment,  French 
consul  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Paul 
Wurzburger,  honorary  French  consul 
at  Cleveland,  for  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tional Education  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  merit  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Professor  Grubbs  returned 
this  fall  from  a sabbatical  leave  spent 
in  France. 

Clyde  A.  Holbrook,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  religion,  was  the  convo- 
cation speaker  on  December  10  at 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wiscon- 
sin. His  subject  was  "In  Defense  of 
the  Pharisee.” 

Thurston  E.  Manning,  professor  of 
physics,  was  one  of  60  physics  teachers 
and  persons  in  related  areas  who  met 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
December  17-19  in  a conference  to 
develop  a national  program  for  im- 
proving the  teaching  of  physics  in 
colleges.  The  conference  was  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Association  of  Physics 
teachers. 

Luke  E.  Steiner,  ’24,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  chemistry,  who  was  on 
leave  the  first  semester  of  1959-60,  is 
the  author  of  two  volumes  of  Modern 
Chemistry,  which  he  wrote  from  June 
to  January.  Modern  Chemistry  is  be- 
ing used  as  the  text  for  the  chemistry 
course  offered  over  TV  channels  by 
Continental  Classroom,  NBC,  at  6:30 
every  morning.  The  course  is  directed 
at  high  school  teachers  of  chemistry, 
many  of  whom  are  taking  it  for  credit 
granted  by  a number  of  co-operating 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  course  is  modern  in  its  ap- 
proach. It  serves  both  the  poorly  pre- 
pared teacher  and  the  older  teacher 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
current  chemical  thought. 

Professor  John  F.  Baxter,  an  expert 
teacher,  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  is  teaching  the  course  over  the 
TV  channels.  Volume  I of  Modern 


Chemistry,  published  in  September, 
was  used  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
course.  Volumne  II,  published  on 
January  15,  is  being  used  as  the  text 
for  the  second  semester. 

George  E.  Wain,  professor  of  wood- 
wind instruments  and  music  education, 
was  honored  by  the  Ohio  Music  Edu- 
cation Association  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Columbus  the  last  of  No- 
vember when  he  was  given  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  for  "out- 
standing service  to  music  education  in 
Ohio.”  The  award  and  plaque  were 
presented  at  the  Saturday  banquet. 
Considered  a national  authority  on 
solo  and  ensemble  literature  for  wood- 
winds, Professor  Wain  has  written  a 
column  for  the  magazine,  The  Instru- 
mentalist, since  its  first  issue. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  College  Wind 
and  Percussion  Instructors,  past  treas- 
urer of  the  Ohio  Music  Association, 
and  is  a member  of  three  honorary 
music  fraternities. 

The  award  was  made  by  Richard 
Stocker,  supervisor  of  public  school 
music  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  a former 
student  of  Professor  Wain's.  Music 
for  the  banquet  was  furnished  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  Concert  Band 
directed  by  Dr.  Donald  E.  McGinnis, 
’41,  also  a former  student.  Among 
those  attending  the  convention  from 
Oberlin  were  Wesley  Smith,  professor 
of  music  education;  Hilda  Magdsick, 
’30,  associate  professor  of  music  edu- 
cation, and  Arthur  L.  Williams,  ’25, 
professor  of  wind  instruments  and 
music  education,  who  received  the  same 
award  in  1955. 


Sir  Julian  Huxley  Is 
Mead-Swing  Lecturer 

Sir  Julian  Huxley,  a grandson  of 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  a prominent 
English  author  and  biologist  in  his 
own  right,  spoke  before  capacity 
houses  in  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Finney  Chapel  in  December  on 
the  "Evolutionary  Vision."  Sir  Julian 
was  speaking  as  the  1959  Mead-Swing 
lecturer. 

Among  the  comments  he  made  up- 
on these  two  appearances  and  in  a 
press  conference  were  the  following: 
"The  whole  thing  is  evolution 
stars,  planets,  religions,  life  ...  I can- 
not believe  in  a religion  that  says  liv- 
ing creatures  were  created.  That  part 
of  religion  has  to  go  . . . Religion  is 
a general  and  probably  a necessary 
function  of  human  existence.  But 
there  are  several  religions  that  have 
no  personal  God.  Buddhism  is  one 
. . . Death  in  a sense  is  the  penalty 
for  advance  in  evolution  . . • Popula- 
tion is  an  appalling  threat.  Industrial- 
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Sir  Julian  Huxley,  grandson  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  on  campus  in  December  as  the  Mead-Swing  lecturer,  poses  here  with  members 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology.  Left  to  right:  George  T.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  department,  Sir  Julian  Huxley,  Kay  T.  Rogers,  Ed- 
ward J.  Kormondy,  and  Warren  F.  Walker. 


ization  of  such  countries  as  India  is 
impossible  unless  the  population  is 
cut  down.  Otherwise  too  much  of  the 
skills  go  into  housing  and  feeding  of 
the  people  ...  A population  policy 
for  the  world  is  now  a political  is- 
sue . . 

Sir  Julian  called  for  a new  pattern 
of  ideas  to  break  through  the  old  if 
we  are  to  make  progress  in  the  future, 
difficult  though  this  is.  He  said  it 
was  about  time  to  discard  two  demo- 
cratic "myths":  (1)  that  we  give 

equal  education  to  children  who  are 
inherently  unequal  and  (2)  that  we 
believe  in  rule  by  the  majority,  with 
the  right  to  impose  their  views  upon 
a minority  who  think  in  other  terms. 

Third  Math  Institute  Gets 
National  Science  Grant 

A grant  of  $108,300  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  College  to  support  a 
third  Institute  of  Mathematics  on  the 
campus  next  summer.  The  grant  will 
enable  80  high  school  teachers  of 
mathematics  to  attend  a summer  ses- 
sion of  refresher  courses  for  eight 
weeks,  June  20  to  August  12. 

Heading  the  Institute  will  be  Wade 
Ellis,  professor  of  mathematics,  who 
had  charge  of  the  previous  summer 
institutes.  Members  of  the  permanent 
faculty  will  include  Professor  Elbridge 
P.  Vance,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  mathematics,  and  Robert  Stoll,  Ed- 
ward T.  Wong,  Paul  B.  Yale,  and 
John  R.  Schue,  all  members  of  the 


mathematics  department  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

As  in  past  years,  leading  mathemati- 
cians from  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  invited  to  lecture. 

The  Institute  is  aimed  at  improving 
the  competence  and  teaching  methods 
of  high  school  teachers.  Courses  to 
be  taught  will  include  calculus  and 
analytical  geometry;  a new  course  in 
elementary  algebra,  designed  to  in- 
form teachers  about  the  changing  em- 
phasis in  the  teaching  of  this  basic 
subject;  and  Basic  Concepts  of  Mod- 
ern Mathematics  and  Probability  and 
Statistical  Inference,  its  two  regular 
subjects. 

On  Sabbatical  Leave 

Professors  on  sabbatical  leave  for 
the  second  semester  include  Clyde 
Holbrook,  professor  of  religion  and 
chairman  of  the  department;  Ralph  H. 
Singleton,  '23,  professor  of  English; 
Herbert  G.  May,  professor  of  Old 
Testament  language  and  literature; 
and  Arthur  Dann,  professor  of  piano- 
forte. Continuing  on  leave  from  the 
first  semester  are  professors  John  D. 
Lewis,  '28,  government;  William  Ren- 
frew, Jr.,  chemistry;  Norman  Sacks, 
Spanish;  associate  professors  John 
Baum  and  Samuel  Goldberg,  mathe- 
matics; Alfred  Schlesinger,  classics; 
and  instructors  Clifford  Barraclough, 
German;  Bernard  Garni ez,  French,  in 
the  College.  In  the  Conservatory  Leo 
Holden,  '20,  professor  of  organ;  as- 
sociate professor  Robert  Willoughby, 


flute;  and  assistant  professor  Walter 
Aschaffenburg,  '48,  music  theory  and 
composition  continue  on  leave. 

Conference  On  Church  Vocations 

The  ninth  annual  Conference  on 
Church  Vocations  was  held  November 
20  and  21  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology.  A selected  group  of  juniors 
and  seniors  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Ohio  and  Michigan  met  on 
the  campus  to  consider  vocations  in 
the  Christian  church  today. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  gave 
the  opening  address,  "The  Path  to  De- 
cision” on  Friday  evening  in  Shipherd 
Lounge.  Dr.  Browne  Barr,  professor 
of  homiletics  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
gave  the  closing  address  in  Fairchild 
Chapel  on  Saturday  evening.  Other 
speakers  in  a program  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  informal  meetings  in- 
cluded the  Reverend  Robert  A.  Baker, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Spen- 
cer, Ohio;  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
Bunker,  '25,  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board;  Reverend  Peter 
Goodfellow,  director  of  the  chaplaincy 
services,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ohio; 
Reverend  Robert  Raines,  pastor  of 
Aldersgate  Methodist  Church,  Warren- 
ville;  and  Miss  Helen  Turnbull,  direc- 
tor of  leadership  education,  United 
Church  Women,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Barr  also  spoke  at  Vespers  on 
Sunday,  November  22,  at  4:45  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel.  His  subject  was  "Chris- 
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tian  Freedom:  New  Chains  for  Old.” 
Ir  was  the  last  appearance  of  President 
William  E.  Stevenson  in  assisting  at 
a Vesper  Service.  The  Oberlin  Brass 
Choir,  directed  by  Arthur  Williams, 
'25,  professor  of  wind  instruments, 
played  from  the  Finney  Chapel  tower 
preceding  the  service.  The  Oberlin 
College  Choir,  directed  by  Robert 
Fountain,  associate  professor  of  sing- 
ing and  director  of  choral  organiza- 
tions, sang  at  the  service. 


Conservatory  Develops  New 
Theory  Laboratory 

The  Theory  Department  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  is 
now  offering  a new  "self-instruction" 
program  which  it  believes  will  be 
much  more  effective  than  convention- 
al methods  in  training  students  to  be- 
come perceptive  listeners  to  music. 
By  means  of  tape  recordings,  which 
were  made  last  summer  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Thomas  E.  Cramer , '41, 
associate  professor  of  music  theory 
and  trombone,  each  student  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  at  his  own 
rate  of  speed.  Instead  of  the  handful 
of  examples  played  at  the  piano  or 


Photos  by  A.  E.  Princehorn 


Thomas  E.  Cramer,  *41,  associate  professor  of  theory,  who  set  up  the  new  "listening  lab”  in 
the  Conservatory,  discusses  some  of  the  tapes  with  first  year  "ear-training”  students  before 
they  tune  in  for  an  identification  period. 


Freshman  students  in  "ear-training”  use  the  new  equipment  in  the  new  Conservatory  Theory 
Laboratory,  designed  and  installed  by  Robert  H.  Drummond,  instructor  in  music  theory. 


extracted  from  disc  recordings,  which 
is  all  there  is  normally  time  for  in  a 
regular  class  period,  the  student  now 
has  dozens  of  examples  for  each  lis- 
tening problem,  performed  by  profes- 
sionals and  with  the  proper  instru- 
mentation. 

The  examples  are  arranged  in  order 
from  easy  to  more  difficult  and  com- 
plex. The  student  is  free  to  repeat 
examples  or  not,  and  to  listen  to  as 
many  or  as  few  tapes  as  he  needs  to 
acquire  the  necessary  skills.  The 
method  of  presentation  makes  use  of 
the  device  of  "reinforced  learning.”  A 
voice  on  the  tape  asks  a question  or 
sets  up  a listening  problem;  the  stu- 
dent hears  the  excerpt  and  makes  a 
response  on  his  answer  sheet;  the 
voice  on  the  tape  then  gives  the  cor- 
rect response  before  the  student  pro- 
ceeds to  the  next  item.  He  thus  knows 
immediately  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong;  he  can  profit  from  his  mis- 
takes, if  any,  on  the  next  item;  and 
he  knows  whether  or  not  he  needs 
more  practice  before  moving  on. 

The  equipment,  which  was  specially 
designed  and  installed  by  Robert  H. 
Drummond,  instructor  in  music 
theory,  makes  it  possible  for  students 
to  listen  either  individually  or  in  small 
groups.  Earphone  sets  placed  around 
the  room  have  controls  which  enable 
the  listener  to  switch  to  any  one  of 
several  playback  tape  decks  and  to 
regulate  his  own  volume. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  equip- 
ment for  only  30  students  to  listen  at 
one  time,  so  that  using  the  facilities 
constantly  throughout  the  day  it  is 
possible  for  only  250  students  to  take 
part  in  this  "self-instruction”  program. 
Also,  tapes  are  available  for  only  one 
semester  of  "ear-training.”  The  re- 
sults of  the  new  program,  however, 
have  been  so  encouraging  that  the  de- 
partment is  hopeful  that  it  will  soon 
be  able  to  provide  facilities  for  all  of 
its  courses. 

College  Receives  $27,628 
For  Health  Research 

A grant  of  $27,628  was  received 
by  the  College  in  November  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  health  research  facilities. 
The  gift,  announced  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  supple- 
ments a previous  award  of  $50,000 
made  a year  ago  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  College  will  apply  the  funds  to- 
ward the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  new  two  and  a half  million  dol- 
lar science  building  and  the  renova- 
tion of  Severance  Laboratory.  The 
new  building  will  provide,  it  is  esti- 
mated, 153  per  cent  more  space  for 
research  than  is  now  available.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents are  currently  engaged  in  a num- 


ber of  research  projects  basic  to  the 
field  of  health. 

A Day  in  Salzburg 

Students  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  have  embarked  upon  a project 
to  bring  to  Oberlin  for  the  second  se- 
mester a student  at  the  Mozarteum  in 
Salzburg.  Doing  so,  they  feel,  would 
be  an  excellent  means  of  creating 
closer  ties  between  the  two  schools 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  junior 
year  in  Salzburg.  As  a first  step  to- 
ward raising  the  $500  necessary  for 
transportation  expenses  they  held  a 
"Day  in  Salzburg”  on  November  18. 
This  included  an  Austrian  Jause  (cof- 
fee Klatch)  in  the  Snack  Bar  in 
Wilder  Hall,  from  3:30  to  5 p.  m.,  and 
a Film  Schau  of  Salzburg  at  7:15  in 
Warner  Concert  Hall.  A charge  of 
65c  admitted  one  to  both  events. 
The  Austrian  student  being  brought  to 
Oberlin  is  violinist  Heinrich  Forster. 


Fletcher  Memorial 

A memorial  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Robert  S.  Fletcher, 
’20,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
history,  to  aid  students  interested  in 
American  history.  Those  wishing  to 
contribute  may  send  their  contributions 
to:  Mr.  Karl  H.  Aughenbaugh,  Treas- 
urer, Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Jimmy  Polhemus,  6-year-old  son  of  Doug 
and  Andy"  Polhemus,  has  his  own  visions 
of  far-away  Salzburg. 


Mary  Lee  Bates,  ’60,  from  Meadville  Penn- 
sylvania (a  returned  Salzburg  student), 
serves  Austrian  pastries  on  "Salzburg  Day.” 
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TENTH  MEN’S  CAREER  CONFERENCE 

By  Rolf  Sternglanz,  ’60  and  Arthur  Rossio,  ’60 


Photographs  by  A.  E.  Princehorn 


The  tenth  biennial  Men's  Ca- 
reer Conference  opened  on 
Friday  morning,  December  4,  with  the 
keynote  address  of  Warren  Guthrie, 
prominent  television  newscaster  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company. 
Mr.  Guthrie,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  speech  at  Western  Re- 
serve University,  took  as  his  topic  the 
history  of  communication,  and  ex- 
plained the  changes  that  have  occurred 
over  the  years. 

The  invention  of  the  printing  press, 
he  stated,  revolutionized  communica- 
tion by  increasing  the  audience  that 
an  individual  could  reach,  an  audience 
no  longer  limited  to  the  sound  of 


Arthur  Rossio,  ’60,  from  Cleveland 
Height,  Ohio,  was  associate  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  Career  Conference.  A government 
major,  he  is  also  in  the  honors  program. 
Art  is  chairman  of  the  Student  Union  Plan- 
ning Committee.  He  plans  to  enter  law 
school  in  the  fall. 

Rolf  Sternglanz,  ’60,  was  chairman  of  the 
Career  Conference.  He  was  born  in  Chile, 
South  America,  but  his  home  is  now  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  Rolf  is  in  the  honors 
program,  majoring  in  chemistry.  He  plans 
on  entering  graduate  school  next  fall  to 
study  for  an  advanced  degree  in  physical 
chemistry. 


one’s  voice.  It  imposed,  however,  cer- 
tain limitations:  (1)  the  recipient  of 
the  communication  read  it  by  himself, 
and  was  usually  unable  to  discuss  the 
communication  with  another,  who 
read  it  simultaneously,  and  (2)  the 
reader  had  to  do  a certain  amount  of 
thinking  while  he  read.  The  modern 
media  of  communication,  radio,  and 
television,  have  since  removed  these 
barriers,  for  these  media  can  reach  a 
large  number  of  people  simultaneous- 
ly, and  have  the  power  to  influence  the 
recipient  of  the  communication  with- 
out any  thought  processes  being  in- 
voked. By  overcoming  traditional 
obstacles  to  communication,  these 
media  have  acquired  the  ability  to  con- 
trol the  unwary  hearer. 

If  we  are  to  escape  control  by  the 
media,  Guthrie  indicated,  we  must  be- 
come listeners  instead  of  mere  hearers. 
A listener,  he  said,  is  one  who  thinks 
while  he  hears,  and  who  is  therefore 
able  to  evaluate  the  material  that 
comes  his  way.  Guthrie  explained 
that  people  who  claim  they  never  pay 
attention  to  TV  commercials  are  the 
very  ones  who  fall  prey  to  advertisers. 
They  are  not  aware  that  certain  words, 
constantly  repeated,  affect  their  sub- 
conscious and  often  control  their  sub- 
sequent actions. 


Guthrie  went  on  to  say  that  in  mak- 
ing important  and  "irrevocable”  de- 
cisions, like  choosing  a career,  it  is  es- 
sential that  a person  be  a listener 
rather  than  a hearer.  Although  it  is 
not  catastrophic  if  an  individual  is  un- 
consciously persuaded  to  buy  a cer- 
tain product,  it  can  be  disastrous  if 
he  does  not  evaluate  what  he  hears 
when  it  concerns  a topic  as  vital  as 
selecting  an  occupation.  Thus  he  set 
the  note  for  the  "listening”  sections 
that  were  to  follow  as  students  con- 
ferred with  the  48  consultants  that 
had  come  to  Oberlin  to  guide  students 
in  their  search  of  a career. 

Following  the  assembly  talk,  the 
consultants  gathered  at  the  Oberlin 
Inn  for  a luncheon.  And  then  began 
a busy  day  of  round  table  discussions 
in  33  different  occupational  areas. 

The  afternoon  round  tables  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  with  half  of 
the  fields  meeting  from  2:00  to  3:15 
p.  m.,  and  the  other  half  from  3:30 
to  5:00.  All  of  the  groups  (with  the 
exception  of  drama  and  radio  and 
television)  met  again  in  the  evening. 
Discussions  were  scheduled  for  8:00  to 
9:15,  but  many  of  the  groups  con- 
tinued their  discussions  until  late  in 
the  evening.  From  5:30  to  7:30,  the 
consultants,  their  student  hosts,  and 
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Consultants,  student  hosts,  and  faculty  guests  gathered  in  the  parlors  of  Talcott  Hall, 
Friday  night,  before  the  Conference  Dinner.  Below:  Warren  Guthrie,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Keynote  Speaker. 


faculty  guests  gathered  at  Talcott  Hall 
for  an  informal  social  hour  and  the 
conference  dinner.  At  dinner  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Stevenson  extended 
his  heartiest  welcome  and  thanks  to 
the  men  who  had  gathered  to  give  so 
freely  of  their  time  and  assured  them 
of  Oberlin’s  gratitude. 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  5, 
consultants  held  individual  confer- 
ences with  students.  These  interviews 
enabled  the  students  to  ask  specific 
questions  regarding  occupations  in 
which  they  were  interested.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  round  tables  the  day 
before,  students  had  been  able  to  talk 
personally  with  their  consultants.  But 
most  of  the  discussions  had  been 
limited,  by  necessity,  to  a formal  ex- 
planation of  the  basic  essentials  of  the 
field.  Students  who  had  specific  prob- 
lems, then,  and  others  who  wanted  to 
probe  further  into  certain  particulars 
of  a profession  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  during  these  Saturday 
interviews.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
consultants,  like  Mr.  Bayless  Maning, 
associate  professor  of  law  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Marshall, 
assistant  director  of  admissions  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  and  Dr. 
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Robert  W.  Cairns,  '30 
and  student  host.  Right, 
Wilson  H.  (Tony)  Bent,  ’48. 


Robert  Williams,  assistant  dean  of 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School,  were 
able  to  discuss  their  schools  with 
prospective  students. 

The  basic  aims  of  the  conference 
were  ( 1 ) to  acquaint  the  Oberlin  stu- 
dents with  the  general  aspects  of  the 
present  national  economy  as  they  may 
affect  the  college  graduate  and  (2)  to 
inform  them  about  specific  opportu- 
nities in  various  vocational  fields.  By 
such  a program  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee hoped  to  provide  the  students 
with  a chance  to  gain  a clearer  per- 
spective and  better  understanding  of 
different  occupational  areas.  To  those 
students  who  were  undecided  about  a 
career  the  Conference  was  designed  to 
bring  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  intelligent  choice. 
For  those  who  had  already  made  their 
decision  the  Conference  was  geared  to 
present  additional  information  about 
further  education,  how  to  get  started 
in  the  field,  and  what  rewards  and 
discomforts  they  might  expect. 

Initial  reaction  of  the  student  body 
to  the  1959  Conference  was  extremely 
favorable.  Most  students  who  at- 
tended the  round  table  discussions  felt 
that  they  had  profited  from  the  expe- 
rience. There  were  no  tales  about  in- 
dividuals who  had  "discovered”  their 
chosen  occupation  during  the  Confer- 
ence. But  frankly  we  did  not  expect 
that  to  happen.  The  greatest  value 
of  the  Conference  was  that  it  gave 
students  an  opportunity  to  pause  dur- 


Samuel Cooper,  '36,  Richard  Aszling,  ’36,  Richard  Lyman,  ’38,  Professor  Lysle  K.  Butler,  25. 


ing  the  course  of  their  studies  and 
ponder  over  the  question:  "Where  am 
I going?"  It  is  so  easy  to  get  wrapped 
up  in  the  means  (an  education)  that 
one  loses  sight  of  the  goal  (one’s 
career).  If  the  Conference  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  we  feel  that  at 
least  it  stimulated  student  thought  and 
discussion  about  careers.  In  addition, 


it  did  supply  information  to  those 
students  interested  enough  to  seek  it 
out  to  assist  them  in  their  thought 
about  a particular  career. 

There  has  been  talk  from  time  to 
time  about  merging  the  Men’s  Career 
Conference  with  the  Women's  Career 
Conference  and  staging  a Combined 
Career  Conference  biennally.  Sup- 
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their  ideas  and  suggestions  to  the  stu- 
dents. Many  of  these  consultants  are 
Oberlin  graduates  or  parents  of  stu- 
dents now  in  college  or  former  faculty 
members.  The  list  includes: 

Graduates 

Advertising:  Wilson  H.  Bent,  ’48,  ac- 
count executive  and  market  analyst, 


porters  of  such  a plan  claim  that  a 
combined  program  would  reap  the 
benefit  of  a larger  budget,  a more  ex- 
tensive program,  a wider  campus  ap- 
peal. After  our  experience  with  two 
career  conferences,  however,  we  feel 
that  the  Men's  and  Women's  Confer- 
ences should  remain  separate.  De- 
spite the  advances  of  the  women  of 
the  world  toward  equality  with  the 
men  there  still  remains  a great  differ- 
ence in  the  types  of  careers  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  and  the  majority 
of  the  women  adopt.  A conference 
equipped  to  meet  these  diverse  needs 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  too  un- 
wieldy. By  limiting  the  number  of 
consultants  and  fields  it  is  easier  to 
arrange  a conference  that  will  run 
smoothly.  The  Career  Conference  re- 
quires considerable  planning  for  hous- 
ing, meals,  transportation,  and  physi- 
cal arrangements.  Increasing  the  size 
of  the  Conference  would  increase  the 
difficulties  of  making  these  arrange- 
ments to  the  point  where  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Conference  might  be 
impaired.  We  feel  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  gained  from  separate  con- 
ferences which  deal  capably  with  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  men  and 
women  than  could  be  gained  from  a 
combined  conference. 

A substantial  amount  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  1959  Conference 
must  go  to  the  consultants,  who  gave 
of  themselves  so  unstintingly,  and  who 
did  such  a superb  job.  We  were  very 
fortunate  to  have  so  many  men  who 
are  not  only  successful  in  their  field 
of  activity  but  adept  at  conveying 


William  D.  Tibbetts,  '37,  and  Professor  Carl  E.  Howe,  physics. 


Consultants  meet  their  student  hosts  in  Wilder  Hall  lobby. 


Odiorne  Industrial  Advertising,  Inc., 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Business-Public  Relations:  Richard  A. 
Aszling,  '3 6,  partner,  Earl  Newsom  & 
Co.,  Public  Relations,  New  York 
City. 

Business-Sales  & Merchandising:  Rich- 
ard E.  McGinnis,  '41 , vice  president 
of  Sales,  Gregory  Industries,  Inc., 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

Business-Manufacturing  & Produc- 
tion: Kendall  P.  Briggs,  '41,  staff 
manager,  Engineering  & Mainte- 
nance, Industrial  Products  Division, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Business-Personnel:  Richard  Trent, 

'48,  office  and  personnel  manager, 
Miami  Valley  Laboratories,  Procter 
& Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chemistry:  Robert  W.  Cairns,  '30,  di- 
rector of  research,  Hercules  Powder 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Drama:  Thomas  N.  Hill,  Jr.,  '48,  actor 
and  director,  Cleveland  Playhouse, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Engineering:  W.  D.  Tibbetts,  '37, 

meter  and  instrument  sales  engi- 
neer, Westinghouse  Corporation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geology:  J.  Thomas  Dutro,  Jr.,  '45, 
chief,  Upper  Paleozoic  Unit,  Paleon- 
tology & Stratigraphy  Branch,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
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Professor  Ralph  H.  Singleton,  '23,  Stanley  M.  Fisher,  '50,  and  Dean  John  S.  Diekhoff. 


Parents 

Architecture:  William  S.  Brown, 

architect,  Partner  in  Skidmore, 
Owings  & Merrill  — Nancy  Brown, 
’62. 

Chemistry:  Arthur  E.  Bearse,  division 
consultant.  Organic  Chemistry,  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio  — Richard  Bearse,  '60;  Rob- 
ert W.  Cairns,  ”30  (see  page  25)  — 
Michael  Cairns,  ’61;  William  H. 
Stein,  member  and  professor,  The 
Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York 
City  — William  Stein,  '60. 

Insurance:  A.  Hawthorne  Criddle,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  Osthiemer- 
Walsh  Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
— Arthur  H.  Criddle,  Jr.,  ’61. 

Law:  Richard  R.  Lyman,  '38  (see 
above)  — Judith  Lyman,  '63. 

Mathematics:  Merrill  E.  Shanks,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  aeronau- 
tical engineering,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Lafayette,  Indiana  — Merrill 
Shanks,  ’61. 


Physics:  V olney  C.  Wilson,  research 
associate,  Research  Laboratory,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New 
York  — Robert  E.  Wilson,  ’63. 

Public  School  Teaching  and  Adminis- 
tration: William  B.  Levenson,  depu- 
ty superintendent,  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio  — 
Linda  Levenson,  ’62. 

Former  Faculty  Members 

College  Teaching  and  Administration: 
John  S.  Diekhoff,  professor  in  arts 
and  sciences  and  dean,  Cleveland 
College  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Former 
member  of  the  English  depart- 
ment) . 

Psychology:  George  A.  Heise,  senior 
s c i e ntist  ( psychopharmacology ) , 
Department  of  Pharmacological  Re- 
search, Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc., 
Nutley,  N.  J.  (Former  member  of 
the  psychology  department). 


Duane  A.  Branigan,  '34  (right),  William  S.  Brown,  architect. 
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zine.  (Poetry  and  research  depart- 
ment) . 

Labor  Union  Management:  Jacob 

dayman,  ’27 , lawyer,  dayman  & 
dayman  Law  Offices,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  (Mr.  dayman  was  past  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Ohio  CIO 
Council.) 

Law:  Stanley  M.  Fisher,  ’50,  attorney, 
Fuerst,  Fisher  & Weinberg,  Attor- 
neys at  Law,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rich- 
ard R.  Lyman,  ’38,  attorney,  part- 
ner, Law  Firm,  Mulholland,  Robie 
& Hickey,  Toledo,  Ohio  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mathematics:  Henry  F.  Rood,  '28, 
actuary,  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Music:  Duane  A.  Branigan,  '34,  di- 
rector, University  of  Illinois  School 


Richard  E.  McGinnis,  '47 


of  Music,  Urbana;  Robert  T.  Ral- 
ston, ’50,  director,  instrumental  mu- 
sic, John  Adams  High  School,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

Ministry:  Robert  H.  Jacobson,  t.’54, 
minister,  First  Congregational 
Church,  Rochester,  Michigan. 

Physical  Education:  Samuel  M.  Cooper, 
’36,  chairman,  department  of  health 
and  physical  education.  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio. 

Public  School  Teaching  and  Adminis- 
tration: Jack  D.  Miller,  ’50,  biology 
teacher,  Shaker  Heights  High 
School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 
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ACADEMY  , C1  , 

Bliss  Forbush,  headmaster  of  Friends  ochool 
in  Baltimore  for  36  years,  will  retire  from  that 
position  in  June.  The  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
school  paper  at  Friends  School  both  earned  fea- 
tures about  him  recently.  He  plans  to  move 
from  his  campus  home  to  a Blue  Ridge,  Pa.,  aerie 
where  he  keeps  a dozen  beds  for  the  many  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  visitors  who  often  drop 
in  unexpectedly.  He  plans  also  to  improve  his 
annual  three-acre  garden  crop  (120  quarts  of 
raspberries  last  summer)  and  complete  two  theo- 
logical volumes  already  promised  to  publishers. 
An  early  book  of  his,  Elias  Hicks:  Quaker  Li- 
beral. took  him  nine  years  to  write.  He  expects 
Paul  and  His  Letters,  on  which  he  is  working 
now,  to  be  completed  within  a year  after  his 
retirement.  The  list  of  his  civic  and  educa- 
tional activities  is  too  long  for  this  space.  It  in- 
cludes college  and  hospital  trusteeships,  religious 
and  educational  committees,  and  the  presidency  of 
the  Baltimore  Private  School  Association.  He 
was  a prime  mover  in  the  first  World  Council  of 
Churches  meeting  at  Amsterdam  in  1948.  He 
went  to  Germany  in  1939  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  to  help  smuggle  out 
some  of  the  millions  being  persecuted  there  by 
the  Third  Reich.  His  father  and  a brother  were 
Congregational  ministers,  but  he  became  a 
Quaker  because  he  “admired  the  quiet  worship 
and  liked  their  liberal  point  of  view  on  social 
problems.” 

1884 

November  25th  was  the  publication  date  of  a 
book  entitled  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Respectable 
Person,  by  Gladys  Byram  Shepperd.  The  ac- 
companying blurb  says,  “This  book  is  the  story 
of  Mary  Church  Terrell,  who,  at  the  age  of  89, 
wrung  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  a decision  which  brought  about  the  col- 
lapse of  segregation  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C.”  Mary  Church  received  three  degrees 
from  Oberlin  College  — A.B.  in  1884,  A.M.,  in 
1888,  and  Litt.D.  in  1948. 

1896 

The  Rev.  Howard  Clark  Barnes  preached  his 
final  sermon  last  summer,  left  the  home  in  which 
he  was  born  87  years  ago,  and  has  gone  to  live 
with  a son  in  Mentor,  Ohio.  This  son,  Howard, 
Jr.,  is  a high  school  biology  teacher.  Barnes 
plans  to  spend  some  time  also  with  a second  son, 
Sydney,  a professor  of  nuclear  science  at  the 
University  of  Rochester.  “The  minister’s  friends 
could  not  be  counted,”  says  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Beacon  Journal.  And  Barnes  himself  says,  “It 
seems  to  me  every  pupil  I ever  had  when  I was 
teaching  school  has  come  back  to  me  to  marry 
them.”  After  lie  preached  his  last  sermon  as 
fill-in  minister  at  the  Tallmadge  Congregational 
Church,  he  continued  teaching  the  largest  adult 
Sunday  School  class  in  the  church.  At  one 
time  he  served  a group  of  small  churches  and 
rode  a bicycle  from  one  to  another. 

1903 

Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Moffett  (Ruth  Ellis)  travels 
and  lectures  widely.  She  writes,  “Congratula- 
tions on  the  beautiful  architecture  for  the  new 
King  Building!”  The  Alumni  Magazine  in  Nov. 
1958  carried  word  of  Ruth’s  22,000-mile  trip 
through  14  countries  during  which  she  gave  90 
lectures  in  55  cities  within  six  weeks. 

1907 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Margilcth  (Charlotte  Ridgely) 
has  sent  a new  address:  1311  Park  Terrace  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Former  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Neil  W.  Mc- 
Gill and  Mrs.  McGill  had  a trip  to  Hawaii  (last 
summer,  we  assume;  there’s  no  date  in  the  news 
item  we  received).  While  in  Honolulu  they 
had  a fine  visit  with  Chester  Livingston,  ’04. 
The  McGills  live  at  1522  Catherine  Drive,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

Last  summer  Ruth  Parmelee  returned  to 
Greece  to  attend  commencement  at  Pierce  Col- 
lege in  Athens,  where  she  spent  her  last  active 
years  teaching  health  subjects.  She  attended 


the  banquet  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  which 
she  was  elected  one  of  the  first  honorary  mem- 
bers at  the  time  of  her  retirement  in  1953  after 
more  than  30  years  of  work  in  Greece.  She  saw 
many  friends  in  Greece  and  had  brief  trips  to 
Salonica  and  Alexandroupolis,  and  spent  a week 
at  Anatolia  College.  On  the  way  home  she 
stopped  in  Ttaly  and,  with  a missionary  friend, 
visited  art  treasures  in  Milan,  Assisi,  Florence, 
and  Rome. 

1908 

Frank  O.  “Stoney”  Koehler  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  first 
high  school  boys  club  in  1909.  On  October  29, 
this  year,  at  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  com- 
memorating the  organization  of  the  Hi-Y  Clubs, 
Stoney  received  a citation  for  his  dynamic  lead- 
ership as  boys’  work  secretary  and  later  as  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Association.  In  part,  the 
citation  said,  “In  spite  of  his  heavy  load  of 
responsibility  he  never  ceased  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  direction  to  the  Hi-Y  program.  He 
had  a warm  personal  interest  in  high  school 
youth  and  it  has  always  been  his  thesis  that  a 
strong  high  school  program  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  a strong  YMCA.  Stoney  was  recog- 
nized as  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  YMCA, 
locally,  nationally,  and  internationally.  He  be- 
lieved strongly  in  the  importance  of  program  with 
a definite  Christian  emphasis.  To  him  boys  and 
men  were  more  important  than  buildings.  He 
was  recognized  for  his  ability  to  quickly  analyze 
problems  and  come  up  with  the  right  answers. 
Even  though  he  retired  from  the  Minneapolis 
YMCA  in  1948  after  a staff  association  of  some 
38  years,  Stoney  Koehler  is  still  affectionately 
regarded  by  thousands  of  men  in  the  city  as 
one  who  helped  give  meaning  and  direction  to 
their  lives  through  the  Hi-Y  program.” 

Mox  Lindquist’s  second  book,  Manasota  Pals, 
was  scheduled  to  roll  off  the  press  by  Dec.  1. 
As  this  is  written  we  haven’t  seen  a copy,  but 
he  had  two  orders  for  copies  in  November.  Mox 
was  a guest  at  the  50th  anniversay  dinner  of  the 
Hi-Y  organization  in  Minneapolis  — 500  men 
and  boys  in  attendance.  Mox  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  of  the  Hi-Y  organization. 

1909 

David  Henry  Sims  preached  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  in  September,  concluding  the  celebration  of 
the  45th  year  in  the  ministry  for  the  host  pastor. 
Sims,  in  addition  to  his  Oberlin  work,  studied 
at  Georgia  State  College,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Yale  University.  He  preached  for 
many  years  and  then  became  president  of  Allen 
University  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  During  the  1932 
sessions  of  the  A.M.E.  General  Conference  in 
Cleveland,  he  was  elected  a bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 

1910 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Huge  (Isabella  Strohmier) 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  No- 
vember. Mrs.  Huge  studied  a year  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  with  Edwin  Arthur  Kraft  in 
Cleveland.  She  was  organist  at  St.  Mary  Church 
in  Elyria  from  1909  to  1951  and  has  been  sub- 
stitute organist  for  two  churches  since  then.  The 
Hugcs  are  living  in  the  home  in  which  Isabella 
was  born  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1912 

When  Elma  Pratt  wrote  the  alumni  secretary 
in  October  she  was  preparing  six  exhibits  of 
large  paintings  for  six  outlet  stores  which  fea- 
tured Switzerland  at  Christmas  time.  They 
were  making  the  Pestalozzi  Children’s  Village 
the  high  point.  Last  summer,  as  usual,  Elma 
directed  the  International  School  of  Art  and 
after  the  sessions  conducted  the  group,  com- 
posed of  artists  and  art  educators  through  Scan- 
dinavia on  an  art  survey.  After  Scandinavia, 
the  group  spent  three  weeks  in  Trogen,  Switzer- 
land, in  the  International  Pestalozzi  Children’s 
Village  where  Elma  has  her  own  art  studio.  Her 
own  collection  of  folk  art  formed  a basis  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  value  of  the  traditional  arts  to 
modern  art.  This  workshop  for  Americans  was 


followed  by  one  for  Europeans.  Elma  continues 
on  in  Trogen  directing  the  art  in  the  Children's 
Village  and  carrying  on  her  own  writing  and 
art  work.  Next  summer’s  plans  include  a 
South  American  program. 

1913 

In  the  Cleveland  News  on  Oct.  22  appeared  a 
picture  of  Claude  Clarke  and  a piece  about  his 
work  in  the  Epworth-Euclid  Methodist  Church 
in  Cleveland.  He  has  been  a member  of  that 
church  for  43  years  and  a Sunday  school  teacher 
there  for  34  years.  In  the  1930’s  he  took  time 
out  from  his  teaching  work  to  lead  the  fund- 
raising campaign  for  the  church.  Clarke’s  41- 
year  law  practice  includes  serving  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Ohio  Credit  Union  League. 
Claude  and  his  wife,  Celia  Scoby,  have  seven 
grandchildren.  Their  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Clarke,  is  a Congregational  minister  in  charge 
of  the  Student  Christian  Union  at  Case  Tech  and 
Western  Reserve.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Bonow,  is  the  wife  of  an  assistant  professor  of 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Helen  Rockwell  was  the  subject  of  a feature 
article  and  interview  in  the  Cleveland  Press  in 
September.  Helen  has  been  an  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Vermont  for  43 
years.  She  has  averaged  sales  of  more  than  a 
quarter  million  dollars  every  year  of  the  last  25. 
“Insurance  is  the  most  satisfying  work  for  a 
woman  because  of  the  service  she  can  render,” 
Helen  told  the  reporter.  "Planning  estates  for 
families  is  most  interesting.  Some  families  in- 
vite me  to  their  homes  once  yearly  to  review,  be- 
fore their  children,  survivor  funds,  retirement 
income,  and  education  plans.  A girl  should 
make  sure  a company  has  a good  training  pro- 
gram. I advise  several  years  of  office  work 
first.  Many  insurance  women  earn  higher  in- 
comes than  their  counterparts  in  other  lines.” 
Helen  has  been  active  in  professional  and  ser- 
vice organizations  and  has  held  numerous  offices. 
Her  hobbies  are  riding  horses  on  ranches,  long 
auto  tours,  cats,  and  gardening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleo  C.  West  (Ruth  French, 
’10)  entered  Royal  Oaks  Manor  on  Nov.  2.  They 
have  a two-room  apartment,  entirely  private. 
The  Manor  is  like  a beautiful  hotel  on  an  18}4 
acre  estate.  When  landscaped  it  will  be  a 
show  place,  they  say.  “The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Southern  California  have  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  providing  a lovely  place  with 
the  atmosphere  of  a private  home.  Anyone 
near  us,  give  us  a visit.”  The  address  is  Apt. 
C-48,  1763  Royal  Oaks  Drive,  Duarte,  Calif. 

1914 

Hazel  Pye  Binkley  entertained  a reunion  of 
several  classmates  at  her  home  in  Hollister,  Calif. 
The  others,  all  living  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  were  Marjorie  Aborn,  Helen  Work  Scott, 
and  Rhea  Berg  Sinden.  Leonie  Schmidt  was  un- 
able to  attend.  After  lunch  Hazel  showed  pic- 
tures and  told  of  her  trip  through  Asia  three 
years  ago. 

1916 

Mildred  Fairchild  Woodbury  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth.  This  is  a 
new  division  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. It  will  work  to  help  youngsters  pre- 
pare for,  get,  and  hold  worth-while  jobs. 

1917 

Orrin  “Lou"  Keener  reports,  “This  is  my  36th 
year  of  teaching  at  Berea  College  — one  of  the 
finest  student  bodies  in  America.  I’ve  taught 
every  semester  since  1934,  and  some  summers. 
Took  my  last  sabbatical  in  summer  travel:  Eu- 
rope, 1954,  South  America,  1957.  Mrs.  Keener 
and  I visited  Vi  of  our  children  and  11/12  of 
our  grandchildren  last  summer.  My  latest  hobby  : 
Hammond  chord  organ.’’ 

Lillian  Montgomery  finished  her  term  of  ser- 
vice in  Korea  as  treasurer  of  the  Woman’s  Divi. 
sion  of  Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  “It  has  been  an  enriching  three  years,” 
she  said.  She  left  Seoul  on  Dec.  1 to  return 
to  the  United  States  via  India  and  Europe.  Her 
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address  for  the  present  is  4007  49th  Street  N.W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C.,  Care  of  Col.  D.  M.  Gunn. 

1918 

Kirk  Ridge,  pianist,  was  featured  in  the  first 
presentation  of  the  Utica  College  Fine  Arts- 
Concert  Series  in  October.  Appearing  with  the 
Syracuse  String  Quartet,  he  was  heard  in  the 
Piano  Quintet  by  Schumann.  He  is  professor 
of  piano  in  the  School  of  Music  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

1919 

John  B.  Laing  who  retired  as  director  of  ad- 
missions. Beloit  College,  in  June  has  been  se- 
lected for  Who's  Who  in  Wisconsin.  He  and  his 
wife  plan  to  remain  in  Beloit,  and  John  wrote  us 
that  he  intended  to  enter  the  real  estate  field  early 
in  I960.  At  the  alumni  luncheon  at  Beloit  in 
June  the  president  presented  John  with  a certifi- 
cate of  recognition  for  his  service  to  the  college 
expressing  appreciation  for  his  ‘'knowledgeable 
direction  of  college  admission  policies  during  the 
World  War  II  and  post-war  periods,  and  during 
the  more  recent  period  of  rising  enrollment  pres- 
sures.” Late  in  June  the  Laings  were  honored 
at  a dinner  by  his  administrative  associates. 

1920 

Ping  Ilai  Feng  Chai  and  Marian  Warren  (’21) 
Moore  had  not  seen  each  other  for  40  years  until 
they  met  last  summer  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  Feng  Chai  has  gone  to 
California  to  live.  Her  addess  is  Care  of  Mr. 
Lance  Chao,  212  University  Ave.,  Davis,  Calif. 

1921 

On  Nov.  15  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Los  Angeles  began  a series  of  observances 
marking  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Fifield  Jr.’s 
completion  of  25  years  in  its  pastorate.  The  ser- 
vice was  held  at  the  Pantages  Theater  because 
the  church’s  own  huge  sanctuary  was  not  ade- 
quate for  the  crowds  of  friends  attending.  "Many 
tributes  are  being  paid  this  remarkable  clergy- 
man,” wrote  Ray  McConnell  in  his  column  in 
the  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Star  News.  “There  will  be 
many  more  to  come.”  Then  he  quoted  a long 
tribute  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wendell  Fifield,  '13, 
brother  of  James.  In  part,  Wendell  said,  "My 
brother  has  some  very  deep  convictions.  Whether 
they  are  popular  or  not  he  works  for  them, 
stands  firmly  for  them,  even  fights  for  them  . . . 
There  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  where  he  stands. 
He  never  buys  popularity  at  the  price  of  equivo- 
cation. Martin  Luther’s  great  statement  ap- 
plies to  him,  ‘Here  I stand,  I can  do  no  other.’  ” 

1922 

Mrs.  Vahan  Varbedian  (Armenoohi  Sharigian) 
writes  that  they  have  built  a new  permanent  home 
by  the  Middle  Straits  Lake  and  moved  in  last 
May.  They  are  learning  to  adjust  to  suburban 
living.  Their  address  is  7516  Lakepoint  Drive, 
Walled  Lake,  Mich. 

1923 

Jeanette  Beebe,  reference  librarian  at  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College  is  enjoying  the  institution’s 
new  Ritter  Library.  She  got  her  B.S.  in  L.S. 
and  her  A.M.  at  Western  Reserve.  She  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Army  Medical  Library  in 
Cleveland  before  she  went  to  Baldwin-Wallace. 

Sidney  Gulick  is  dean  of  arts  and  sciences  at 
San  Diego  State  College  in  California.  The  Gu- 
licks’  address  is  10301  Sierra  Vista  Ave.,  La 
Mesa,  Calif. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Knight,  medical  director  at  the 
Austen  Riggs  Center,  Inc.,  was  presented  a cen- 
tennial merit  award  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
in  Chicago  in  October.  The  award  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  basic 
principles  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  and  his 
achievements  as  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
as  medical  director  of  the  Austen  Riggs  Center 
at  Stockbridgc,  Mass.  Knight  has  edited  two 
books  on  medical  psychiatry  and  has  written 
some  50  articles  for  journals  in  this  field. 

Arthur  R.  Winters,  associate  professor  of  phy- 
sical education  at  Lafayette  College,  was  named 
acting  director  of  athletics  in  September.  The 
one-year  appointment  is  to  fill  a vacancy  created 
by  a leave  of  absence.  Winters  has  been  varsity 
track  and  cross  country  coach  since  1942.  He 
also  has  directed  the  intramural  athletic  pro- 


ATHLETIC  DIRECTOR.  Arthur  R. 
Winters,  ’23,  associate  professor  of  physical 
education  at  Lafayette  College  since  1945, 
has  been  named  acting  director  of  athletics 
at  Lafayette  for  the  year  1959-60,  during 
the  illness  of  William  H.  Anderson.  Winters 
came  to  Lafayette  in  1942,  after  serving  as 
head  football  and  basketball  coach  at  Ham- 
ilton College.  He  has  directed  the  intra- 
mural athletic  program  at  Lafayette  since 
1945,  directed  the  physical  education  de- 
partment since  1942,  and  served  as  varsity 
track  and  cross  country  coach.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Track 
and  Field  Association  and  served  for  two 
years,  1954-56,  as  president  of  the  Lafayette 
Faculty  Club. 

gram  since  1945  and  was  basketball  coach  during 
World  War  11. 

1924 

Leavitt  D.  Anders  moved  to  Portland,  Ore., 
in  August  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  He  sold  all 
his  business  interests  in  the  East  and  is  now 
partner  in  dealership  for  Maico  Electronics,  Inc., 
of  Minneapolis.  He  would  like  to  hear  from 
alumni  in  the  Portland  area  and  wants  to  do 
something  to  promote  Oberlin  in  that  vicinity. 
His  address  is  5911  N.E.  Stanton,  Portland,  Ore. 

On  Iowa,  a publication  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  carried  in  its  November- December 
1959  issue  a two-page  story  on  Y.  P.  Mei.  Mei 
is  professor  and  head  of  Oriental  studies  at  SU1. 
In  addition  to  his  teaching  and  because  he  has 
few  administrative  duties,  Y.  P.  Mei  has  time 
for  scholarly  work  and  lecture  appearances.  But 
he  regrets,  the  leaflet  says,  "the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing anyone  to  copy  Chinese  texts  in  his  trans- 
lations of  Chinese  philosophy  into  English.”  He 
began  a new  humanities  seminar  in  the  fall  and 
is  busy,  "bringing  East  and  West  together  in  the 
classroom  — because  the  ’twain  can  meet,’  as 
his  life  so  ably  proves,”  concludes  the  article. 
We  are  indebted  to  Jane  Robbins  Holmes,  ’39, 
for  the  On  Iowa  tear  sheet. 

A January  1 wedding  was  held  for  Ruth 
Piette  of  Chicago  and  Bruce  Steiner,  ’53,  son 
of  Luke  E.  Steiner  and  Helen  Watson,  ’25, 
Steiner  of  Oberlin  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Oak  Park,  111.  Bruce  is  a research 
associate  in  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Their  address  is:  5729 
Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

1925 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Will  Carper  is  school  diagnos- 
tician in  the  special  education  program  in  Cass 
County,  Mich.  Her  chief  task  is  the  identifi- 
cation and  assessment  of  pupils  for  the  Mentally 
Handicapped  Program.  Pupils  are  referred  to 
her  by  the  teachers.  Her  home  is  in  White 


Pigeon,  Mich.,  where  she  had  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  last  five  years. 

1926 

Mrs.  George  Track  (Ruthanna  Davis)  is  vice 
president  in  charge  of  student  affairs  at  Findlay 
College,  Ohio. 

Karl  Florien  Heiser  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Bishop 
Heiser,  opened  offices  in  Glendale,  Ohio,  for  the 
prcatice  of  consulting  psychology  in  the  fall  of 
1956.  They  now  have  two  sets  of  offices  where 
they  work  with  children  and  adults  in  a number 
of  areas,  including  diagnosis  of  various  kinds  of 
handicaps,  personal  counseling,  vocational  and 
educational  guidance,  evaluation  of  employees  for 
industry  and  research.  They  hope  that  all  class- 
mates and  old  Oberlin  friends  who  may  he  in 
their  vicinity  at  any  time  will  look  them  up. 

David  M.  Robb  was  named  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  College  Art  Association  of 
America  to  succeed  Charles  I’.  Parkhurst.  m,  ’38, 
who  retired  as  national  president  in  January. 
David’s  wife  is  the  former  Jane  E.  Howard,  ’27. 
Their  daughter  Martha  was  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  1955. 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Shober  (Besse  Mae  Stack- 
pole)  was  a soloist  with  the  College-Community 
Orchestra,  Huron  College,  South  Dakota,  on 
November  16.  Besse  has  made  many  solo  appear- 
ances at  music  clubs,  recitals,  and  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  a number  of  orchestras.  As  a teacher 
of  piano  she  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  Huron 
College  and  Northern  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  Aberdeen.  At  present  she  has  a large 
class  of  private  students  in  Huron. 

“Atop  a glacial  knoll  in  northern  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  buffeted  by  whistling  winds  from 
the  west  is  a windmill  built  as  no  windmill  has 
ever  been  built  before.”  That  is  the  first  sentence 
in  a brief  feature,  with  illustrations,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  one  Sunday 
in  September.  The  builder  of  the  windmill  is 
Jo  Ule,  a general  contractor.  He  believes  it  is 
the  largest  in  cubical  content  in  the  world.  He 
has  been  working  on  it  for  nine  years  and  expects 
to  complete  it  in  four  or  five  more.  He  intends 
to  use  it  to  grind  grain,  drive  generators,  turn  a 
water  pump,  charge  batteries  and  power  gang 
and  vertical  saw.  But  above  all,  he  says,  it  is 
“an  outlet  to  express  myself.” 


1927 

Helen  Martin  Brown  is  listed  both  in  Who’s 
Who  of  American  Women  and  in  Who’s  Who  in 
Wisconsin.  In  September  she  joined  the  depart- 
ment of  pupil  personnel  in  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools  as  welfare  counselor  (one  of  33).  She 
has  1 1 elementary  schools  and  enjoys  “both  the 
work  and  the  shorter  day  and  work-year.”  A 
brief  article  of  hers,  “Learning  Experiences  in 
the  Nursery  School,’’  was  published  in  the  mid- 
winter issue  of  Health,  the  Wisconsin  State  De- 
partment of  Health’s  quarterly  bulletin.  Last 
April  Helen  resigned  as  executive  director  of 
Child  Care  Centers,  Inc.,  in  Milwaukee.  She 
gardened  and  visited  before  going  to  her  present 
position. 

Robert  Lees,  former  technical  director  for  the 
Akwell  Corporation  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  named 
the  assistant  manager  of  the  American  Latex  Cor- 
poration of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  in  October.  Lee  s 
experience  in  the  rubber  industry  includes  work 
with  American  Anode,  a division  of  B.  h.  Good- 
rich Co.,  the  Automotive  Rubber  Co.  in  School- 
craft, Mich.,  and  Akwell.  He  and  his  wife, 
Gladys  White  Lees,  have  a daughter  Nancy  who 
is  a teacher  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Mrs.  Harry  B.  Parrott  (Estella  Sager)  was 
he  subject  of  a feature  article  in  the  Cleveland 
4ews  on  Oct.  19.  “The  wife  of  a minister  and 
he  mother  of  a son  who  plans  to  become  a min- 
der, Mrs.  Estella  Parrott  has  been  a Sunday 
chool  teacher  for  30  years,”  the  writer  said.  She 
iegan  as  a teenager  in  the  health  resort  town  of 
dagnctic  Springs.  Ohio.  Her  professional  career 
nvolved  teaching  music  for  one  year  in  Royal 
■)ak,  Mich.,  and  for  eight  years  in  Miami 
lounty,  Ohio.  The  Parrotts  moved  to  Clevc 
and  in  1937  when  Mr.  Parrott  accepted  a call  to 
he  old  Trinity  Baptist  Church  on  Broadway, 
.ater  the  congregation  merged  with  that  of  the 
lar field  Heights  Baptist  Church.  Estella  s Sun- 
lav  school  classes  have  nearly  always  been  jumoi 
mil  senior  high  pupils.  She  believes  that  Rachel 
dways  learns  more  than  a pupil.  1 he  l.mous 
wave'  four  children.  Harry  Jr.  is  a senior  at 
Jherlin.  Estella  has  recently  finished  a one-yea 
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term  of  office  as  national  president  of  the  Min- 
isters Wives  Fellowship  of  the  American  Baptist 
Congregation,  a group  which  boasts  a member- 
ship of  6,000.  She  is  a past-president  of  a Cleve- 
land PTA  group. 

1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Fisk  (Mary  Wright) 
have  gone  to  Nepal,  where  Ernie  is  deputy  chief 
of  missions.  He  was  to  head  the  new  American 
embassy  there  until  the  official  ambassador, 
Henry  Stebbins,  arrived.  Prior  to  this  assign- 
ment the  Fisks  have  had  four  years  in  India  and 
four  in  Pakistan  as  well  as  periods  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  vice  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  spoke  in  the  fall  at  the 
University  Center  on  the  Drew  campus.  He 
talked  on  “Foreign  Agricultural  Missions  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.’’  The  lecture  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

An  editorial  captioned  “Ohio’s  ‘Healthy  Ha- 
bit,’ ” that  appeared  in  the  Nov.  16  issue  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  praises  State  Senator 
Charles  A.  Mosher  for  his  contribution  to  free- 
dom of  information  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  “In  a 
way,”  said  the  editorial,  “State  Senator  Charles 
A.  Mosher,  publisher  of  the  Oberlin  News-Trib- 
une, was  the  ideal  choice  as  speaker  on  the  topic 
‘Ohio’s  Open  Doors’  at  the  second  annual  Free- 
dom of  Information  Conference  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  No  other  Ohioan  is  so  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  this  man  who  is  both  a legis- 
lator and  an  editor-publisher.  Looking  at  it 
another  way,  however,  any  other  speaker  would 
have  been  better,  for  anyone  else  could  have 
given  Mosher  the  credit  he  deserves  for  leading 
the  fight  to  make  meetings  of  public  bodies 
open  to  the  public  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Legisla- 
tion passed  in  1953  and  1955  with  Mosher’s  help 
requires  public  bodies  from  the  Legislature  down 
to  township  trustees  and  local  school  boards  to 
transact  their  business  in  the  open.”  There  is 
more,  concluding  with  “For  Ohio's  recent  gains 
in  freedom  of  information,  Mosher,  who  was  too 
modest  to  mention  his  contribution,  deserves 
thanks  not  only  from  the  press  but  also  from  the 
citizens  to  whom  the  government  belongs.” 

Louis  S.  Peirce  was  the  subject  of  a column 
in  the  Cleveland  Press  during  the  fall.  (Our 
clipping  was  not  dated).  The  writer  called  him 
“a  good  citizen  with  a diversity  of  interests  . . . 
conversant  with  the  law,  baseball,  world  affairs, 
the  YMCA,  business,  Oberlin  College,  among 
other  things.”  Louis  is  an  attorney,  one-time 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  and  a fan  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians.  He  told  the  interviewer 
he  belived  it  was  a good  thing  to  invite  Khrush- 
chev to  this  country  and  that  President  Eisen- 
hower’s visit  to  Russia  “will  have  a profound 
impact  on  the  Russian  people.”  Children’s  Ser- 
vices, the  Diabetes  Association,  the  Cleveland 
Council  on  World  Affairs,  are  only  a few  of  his 
interests,  to  all  of  which  he  manages  to  give 
generously  of  his  time  and  thought. 

1929 

“What  Makes  Kids  Tick”  was  the  topic  of  a 
talk  given  in  the  fall  to  a school  group  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Holter.  He  is  professor  and  director  of 
health  education  and  graduate  studies  in  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  at 
West  Virginia  University.  In  addition  to  his 
teaching  and  administrative  work,  Holter  is  ac- 
tive in  professional  and  civic  organizations. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Manong  (Gertrude  Roe)  is  teach- 
ing in  Willmington,  Calif.,  which  is  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city  school  system,  but  about  25  miles 
from  LA  proper.  The  Manongs  are  building  a 
house  which  they  hoped  to  get  into  early  in  1960 
in  Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

1930 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Johnson  Butler  is  a psychologist 
in  the  Cleveland  school  system.  Her  daughter 
Beverly  is  a sophomore  at  Oberlin. 

Harold  G.  Cassidy,  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Yale,  addressed  the  Western  Connecticut  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  its 
fall  meeting,  speaking  on  “Electron  Exchange 
in  Polymers.” 

From  an  item  in  the  Milford,  Mass.,  News 
we  learned  of  a trip  made  by  Elvajean  Hall, 
“world  traveler  and  lecturer.”  She  was  speaking 
in  October  to  a church  group  in  West  Medway, 
Mass.,  and  showing  pictures  of  a 2,000-mile  tour 


in  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  At  present  Elvajean  is  coordinator  of 
library  services  for  the  Newton,  Mass.,  school 
system.  She  has  published  Land  and  People  of 
Argentina,  and  a series  of  articles  on  “Shifting 
Sands”  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. 

Highlighting  a conference  at  Lenoir  Rhyne 
College  in  October  was  a worship  program  at 
which  “The  Liturgy  of  Motion”  was  presented, 
under  the  director  of  Mrs.  Walter  Taylor  (Mar- 
garet Palmer,  whose  professional  name  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  Fisk  Taylor).  The  program  was  pre- 
sented jointly  by  the  a cappclla  choir,  and  the 
motion  choir  directed  by  Margaret,  who  also 
took  part  as  soloist.  Margaret  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  use  of  motion  choir  work  in  the  re- 
ligious education  field.  She  has  spoken  at  numer- 
ous summer  conferences  and  camps  and  has 
published  both  books  and  magazine  articles 
dealing  with  the  motion  choir.  Two  of  her  works, 
Look  Up  and  Live,  and  The  Art  of  the  Rhythmic 
Choir,  are  considered  authoritative  in  the  field. 

1933 

Diapason  Magazine  reported  in  a fall  issue  that 
Mrs.  Milton  R.  Pflaum  (Mildred  Schaid)  of 
Walworth,  Wis.  had  completed  25  years  as  or- 
ganist at  the  Delavan,  Wis.,  Congregational 
Church. 

1934 

Lit.  Col.  Mary  L.  BenDure,  in  addition  to  the 
job  as  Chief  of  Physical  Therapy  Section  at  9Sth 
General  Hospital,  Germany,  is  consultant  on 
USAREUR  Surgeons  staff  in  Physical  and  Oc- 
cupational Therapy. 

William  D.  McRae,  chairman  of  the  Bucknell 
University  music  department,  was  featured  in 
an  early  fall  faculty  recital.  He  has  been  giv- 
ing recitals  in  the  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  area  since 
he  first  joined  the  University’s  faculty  in  1936. 
In  1948  he  received  a master  of  sacred  music 
degree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York. 

Last  spring,  Vinson  M.  Weber  wrote  a letter 
to  Life  Magazine  which  came  to  our  attention  in 
the  fall,  but  is  worth  mention  now.  “When  I 
was  a high  school  teacher  in  Berlin  Heights, 
Ohio,  I had  a student  named  James  Calvert  for 
three  years  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
He  was  the  original  ‘Dennis  the  Menace,’  but 
he  was  always  alert  and  active  and  made  class 
interesting.  He  nearly  blew  up  the  laboratory 
while  preparing  hydrogen  one  day.  He  won  a 
scholarship  to  Oberlin  College.  The  last  I 
heard  he  had  left  Oberlin  to  enter  the  Naval 
Academy.  Is  this  the  same  James  Calvert,  ’41, 
who  went  under  the  ice  with  the  Skate?”  The 
editor  answered,  “Yes,  he  is,  and  Commander 
Calvert  remembers  Vinson  Weber  as  one  of  the 
two  best  teachers  he  ever  had.  The  other  was 
his  English  teacher,  now  Mrs.  Vinson  Weber.” 

1935 

Miriam  Rogers  spent  part  of  the  winter  at  the 
Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation  receiving 
treatment,  including  muscle  transplants,  which 
the  doctors  believe  will  enable  her  to  walk 
without  a brace,  part  of  the  time  at  least.  She 
wrote  that  she  was  having  a lazy  time,  aside 
from  the  exercise  periods,  enjoying  reading  and 
writing  letters.  “This  is  such  a wonderful  place, 
and  this  week  (Nov.  4)  we  are  having  beautiful 
weather  — sunshine  and  blue  skies.” 

Hugh  E.  Webber  is  manager  of  ground  elec- 
tronics at  Martin- Orlando,  Orlando,  Fla.  He 
has  three  daughters.  The  eldest,  Winona  Louise, 
hopes  to  attend  Oberlin,  beginning  this  fall. 
Two  boys  are  in  elementary  school. 

1936 

Ardyth  Walker  Alton  is  a member  of  the  New 
York  Concert  Trio.  It  is  a combination  of  harp, 
flute,  and  violoncello.  Ardyth  is  the  cellist.  In- 
dividually and  together  these  musicians  have 
played  throughout  North  and  Central  America 
and  in  Europe.  Ardyth  has  been  soloist  with 
the  NBC  Orchestra  and  with  orchestras  in  De- 
troit, Chautauqua,  Charlotte,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Symphony.  The  Trio  opened  the 
Community  Concert  Season  in  Havre,  Mont., 
on  Oct.  17. 

From  the  Brick  Church  Record  comes  this 
statement:  “On  Sunday,  Nov.  1,  1959,  The 
Brick  Church  (New  York  City)  welcomed  Dr. 


T.  Charles  Lee  as  associate  organist  and  choir- 
master. At  the  11:00  o’clock  service  Dr.  Lee 
played  the  organ  prelude  and  directed  one  of 
the  anthems.  He  comes  to  the  Brick  Church  as 
associate  minister  of  music  with  Dr.  Clarence 
Dickinson  whose  50th  anniversary  at  The  Brick 
Church  was  celebrated  this  year.  Dr.  Lee  came 
here  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  has  been  minister  of  music 
since  1938  . . . The  Brick  Church,  noted  for 
many  years  for  the  high  quality  of  its  music,  is 
fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Lee  join  its  staff.  He  and 
Dr.  Dickinson  will  continue  and  enhance  our  tra- 
dition of  fine  music.” 

Dr.  D.  Ranson  Whitney  addressed  the  Denison 
University  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi 
in  the  fall,  speaking  on  “Modern  Computers.” 
Whitney  is  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  is  the  author  of  Elements 
of  Mathematical  Statistics,  published  in  1959. 

1937 

Charlotte  Tinker  Beshears  sends  a new  ad- 
dress: Care  of  Community  Hospital,  Elk  City, 
Okla. 

Mildred  Barbara  Pietschmann  and  John 
Francis  McCrystal  were  married  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  in  October.  Mildred  is  supervisior  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky  and  a 
music  instructor  on  the  staff  of  Bowling  Green 
State  University.  Her  husband  is  a Sandusky 
lawyer  and  a former  state  representative  from 
Erie  County.  He  served  with  military  intelli- 
gence in  World  War  II  and  has  held  positions 
with  the  federal  government. 

1938 

David  W.  Barry,  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  Missions  Society  since  1955,  was  the 
speaker  when  the  Women’s  Guild  of  Hitchcock 
Presbyterian  Church,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  cele- 
brated its  45th  anniversary  last  fall.  During 
World  War  II  Barry  helped  organize  a co- 
operative program  providing  for  religious  services 
in  defense  communities.  In  1947  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  Pathfinding  Services  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission  Society.  It  was  a new 
agency  set  up  to  explore  new  methods  of  church 
work  in  New  York  City  and  to  initiate  experi- 
mental projects.  When  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  was  organized  he  became  director  of 
field  research. 

E.  Wells  Hubbard  writes,  “After  returning 
from  Korea,  and  before  being  confirmed  in  an- 
other overseas  assignment  I experienced  a break- 
down. In  Feb.  1958,  after  a period  of  delirium 
and  pneumonia,  I was  admitted  to  this  hospital 
(St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Washington  20,  D.  C., 
the  Federal  mental  hospital)  where  I have  been 
ever  since.  Three  and  one-half  months  after  ad- 
mission it  was  confirmed  that  I had  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine,  and  I was  immediately  put  into  a 
body  case  from  which  I emerged  at  the  end  of 
June  1959.  Since  then  my  general  condition 
has  continued  to  improve  until  the  primary  prob- 
lem has  become  one  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
...  I doubt  that  I will  be  able  to  re-enter  the 
Government  program  of  technical  cooperation 
with  under-developed  countries.  However,  I hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  in  the  audio-visual  educa- 
tional field  ...  In  the  meantime,  I have  begun  a 
part-time  trial  job  on  the  hospital  grounds.  I 
expect  to  be  strong  enough  to  undertake  full- 
time work,  possibly  by  the  second  semester.” 

William  T.  Stine,  co-owner  of  the  Stine  Lum- 
ber Company,  Bryan.  Ohio,  was  program  chair- 
man for  the  6th  annual  Building  Products  Expo- 
sition which  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers’ 
Association  held  in  Cleveland  in  November.  Bill 
is  a third-generation  lumberman  and  veteran  of 
22  years’  experience  in  the  industry,  says  the 
Bryan,  Ohio,  Times.  He  started  his  career  as 
yardman  and  truck  driver  with  the  Stine  Lum- 
ber Company,  founded  in  1901  by  his  grand- 
father. Stine  served  as  a pilot  with  the  Troop 
Carrier  Command  during  World  War  II.  Hob- 
bies are  golf,  photography  and  skiing.  With 
Mrs.  Stine  (Helen  Snyder)  and  their  three  sons, 
he  makes  his  home  in  Bryan. 

Dean  A.  Woodruff  is  in  Germany  in  the  armed 
forces.  His  son,  Pet»  , is  a sophomore  at  Ober- 
lin and  will  spend  lus  junior  year  at  a German 
university.  Four  children  are  with  the  Wood- 
ruffs in  Germany  — age  range  14  to  7 years. 
The  family  plans  to  make  many  little  trips  to 
nearby  countries,  including  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammcrgau  this  summer. 
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1939 

Margaret  Landis  Donaldson  and  family  have 
returned  to  Warren.  Pa.,  to  live.  Her  husband 
is  in  social  service  at  Warren  State  Hospital  and 
Margaret  is  doing  part-time  research  in  genetics. 
Their  three  children  are  in  school,  love  it,  and 
were  looking  forward  to  "a  long,  snowy  winter.” 

Ward  N.  Hubbard  is  one  of  two  American 
scientists  named  to  the  Subcommission  on  Ex- 
perimental Thermochemistry  of  the  International 
Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  a seven- 
man  commission.  According  to  the  LaGrangc 
Park,  Til..  Suburban  Life.  Hubbard  will  serve  a 
two-year  term,  then,  according  to  custom,  will 
be  re-appointed  for  an  additional  four  years. 
Only  two  scientists  from  any  one  nation  serve 
on  the  commission.  Hubbard  is  an  associate 
chemist  in  the  chemical  engineering  division  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
Scientific  Research  Society  and  has  written  arti- 
cles for  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

Barbara  Wriston  returned  in  July  from  a five- 
month  trip  around  the  world  by  air,  making 
color  slides  for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  and  some  for  the  Islamic  Archives  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  She  spent  a few  days 
with  Henrietta  Bulliet  Alsdorf.  ’36,  in  Fukuoka. 
Barbara  is  now  back  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
using  her  new  material  in  the  extension  program. 

1941 

Bob  Herrick  is  public  relations  supervisor  of 
the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  company’s  new  building  on 
Cleveland’s  Public  Square.  He  entered  public 
relations  work  six  years  ago  after  leaving  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
First,  he  went  to  Thompson  Products.  Inc.,  as 
asssistant  PR  director.  Four  years  ago  he  went 
to  the  Illuminating  Co.  Bob  is  also  a trustee 
of  the  Cleveland  Hearing  and  Speech  Center,  a 
director  and  secretary-elect  of  the  Northeast  Ohio 
chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca, a member  of  the  Press  Club  of  Cleveland,  a 
member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  PR  com- 
mitee.  vice  chairman  of  the  Wickliffe  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  and  chairman  of  its  recrea- 
tion survey  committee,  a section  vice-chairman  of 
the  United  Appeal  Campaign,  and  a civil  ser- 
vice commissioner  for  the  city  of  Wickliffe.  He 
and  Virginia,  his  wife,  have  two  daughters. 
Diane,  now  13,  and  Debra,  8.  They  live  in  Wick- 
liffe, 30386  Bridle  Path  Trail. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Horvath,  associate 
executive  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches,  spoke  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  the 
fall  on  the  topic,  “Why  in  the  World  is  There  a 
Church?” 

Music  Trades  reports  that  a 12-inch  LP  album 
of  clarinet  contest  music  has  been  recorded  by 
Donald  E.  McGinnis,  professor  of  music  at  Ohio 
State  University.  The  program  was  chosen 
especially  for  its  value  to  bandmasters  and  stu- 
dents of  the  clarinet.  It  was  produced  to  help 
the  student  improve  his  tone,  phrasing  and  style. 
McGinnis  is  principal  flutist  of  the  Columbus 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

1942 

A.  Hunter  Dupree  is  the  author  of  a book  en- 
titled Asa  Gray,  1810-1888.  It  was  reviewed  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  Loren  Eiseley,  professor 
of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  formerly  chairman  of  the  department  of  an- 
thropology and  sociology  at  Oberlin.  “It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  American  lack  of  interest 
in  science.”  wrote  the  reviewer,  “that  only  now, 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Dupree,  has  an  ade- 
quate biography  of  this  one  American  member 
of  the  Darwinian  inner  circle  been  prepared  . . . 
The  result  can  unhesitatingly  be  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributions  to 
historical  scholarship  to  come  out  of  this  Dar- 
winian centennial  year.” 

Shirley  Moskowitz  Gruber,  m,  is  instructing 
children,  ages  six  to  16,  in  Saturday  morning  art 
classes  at  the  Norristown.  Pa..  Art  League. 
Children  are  grouped  and  instructed  according 
to  age  levels.  According  to  the  Norristown,  Pa., 
Times  Herald,  Shirley  and  hei  husband,  Jacob 
Gruber,  and  their  three  children  returned  in  the 
early  fall  from  a seven-month  trip  to  England. 
France,  and  Denmark.  Shirley  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  Texas  and  in  the  Houston 
public  schools. 


In  October  Mrs.  Huntington  Terrell  (Carolyn 
Nicholson)  became  director  of  the  Hamilton, 
N.  Y..  Cooperative  Nursery  School.  She  has 
done  graduate  work  in  early  childhood  education 
at  Temple  University  and  at  Vassar  College,  and 
has  had  10  years’  experience  in  pre-school  work 
in  private  nursery  schools  and  in  the  child  care 
program  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 

John  Worley  conducted  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  in  a program  on 
which  Natalie  Hinderas,  ’46.  was  the  assistant 
artist  in  the  performance  of  Schumann’s  Piano 
Concerto  in  A Minor.  John  reports  her  per- 
formance as  wonderful.  He  teaches  at  the  One- 
onta. N.  Y.,  State  Teachers  College.  "Time 
passes,  and  I just  get  busier,”  he  writes. 

1943 

“We  are  still  a little  surprised  to  be  living  in 
Texas.”  writes  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baer  (Martha 
Potter).  “In  July  my  husband  left  the  National 
Research  Corporation  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
join  the  Texas  Instrument  Co.  We  sold  our 
Needham  home,  bought  one  in  Richardson, 
Texas,  and  moved  here  August  28th  to  enroll  our 
two  sons  in  school  before  classes  began.  We 
seem  to  be  on  an  eight-year  cycle  — eight  years 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  eight  in  Massachusetts.  We 
hope  the  next  eight  will  be  as  wonderful  as  the 
past  1” 

Bianca  Lord  (Bianca  Roesti)  of  the  Dalcroze 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  City,  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  Dalcroze  classes  given  at  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  These 
classes  are  now  in  their  third  year.  They  run 
for  25  weeks,  from  October  through  April,  with 
classes  for  age  groups  from  three-  and  four-year- 
olds  through  age  13.  Bianca  has  been  on  the 
Dalcroze  staff  for  12  years. 

Hugh  "Gabby”  Robertson  and  Marilyn  Rob- 
ertson announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Seth,  on 
Nov.  2,  1959. 

1945 

Margaret  Forsythe,  Dean  of  Women  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  been  chosen 


president-elected  for  1960  by  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors. 

A note  from  her  mother  reports  that  Mrs.  John 
G.  Whittaker  (M.  Jeanne  Lorenz)  is  in  Ger- 
many, but  does  not  say  any  more.  Jeanne’s  hus- 
band is  a captain  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

1946 

The  Baltimore  Woodwinds,  made  up  of  first- 
chair  players  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, presented  a concert  in  Westminster,  Md., 
in  October  for  which  Arlene  Heggemeier  was  the 
featured  pianist.  Arlene  is  a member  of  the 
Western  Maryland  music  faculty.  Another  fac- 
ulty member  is  Stanley  Petrulis.  ’50,  bassoonist. 
A later  concert  at  the  college  was  an  organ  and 
voice  recital.  The  singer  was  Julia  Taylor 
Hitchcock,  ’48. 

Luther  Greider  is  the  psychometrist  for  Chico 
State  College  in  Chico,  Calif. 

Flo  Simons  has  been  “enjoying  the  position  of 
assistant  organist  at  First  Methodist  Church  in 
downtown  ‘Big  D'  since  September  1.”  She  is 
still  full-time  music  teacher  at  Lakewood  School 
with  a select  choir  of  96  upper  elementary  voices. 
“Any  Oberlin  folk  going  through  are  invited 
any  time!”  Her  address  is  6249  St.  Moritz, 
Dallas  14,  Texas. 

Edward  A.  Stowell  is  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance in  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Michael  DiSalle  of 
Ohio.  He  is  responsible  for  regulating  rates, 
financial  solvency  and  operating  expenses  of  an 
industry  doing  more  than  $1.6  billions  of  business 
in  Ohio  each  year  through  more  than  900  com- 
panies. Ted  says  he  intends  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  law  when  lie  has  finished  this  job  for 
the  State. 

1947 

Mrs.  William  Berryman  (Norma  J.  Fischer) 
is  a member  of  the  Masterwork  Chorus.  The 
chorus  gave  Beethoven’s  Choral  Fantasy  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Eugene  Ormandy  as  the  first  of  the  1959-60 
Garden  State  Concert  Series  held  in  the  Mosque 
Theatre  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


U.S.  Army  Photo 


RECEIVES  CITATION.  Adeline  G.  Wheatley,  '30,  a major  in  the  Finance  Corps  (WAC). 
Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Branch  of  the  Boston  Ordance  District,  is  pictured 
here  as  she  receives  a citation  and  commendation  for  "outstanding  and  meritorious  service 
from  Col  Edward  M,  Serrem,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Boston  Ordnance  Headquarters  in 
Boston.  The  commendation,  which  came  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Wilbur  Brucker,  was  for  service  performed  by  Major  Wheatley  as  Comptroller  with  the 
United  States  Military  District  in  Mississippi.  In  her  present  position  Major  Wheatley  is 
responsible  for  payment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  personnel  throughout  the  Six-Man. 
New  England  area. 
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Mrs  Arthur  Hilkcrt  (Beth  Paca)  writes,  “We 
returned  to  the  good  old  U.S.A.  last  May  after  a 
two-year  stay  in  Argentina,  and  are  now  getting 
settled  at  21  Jackson  Ave.,  Chatham.  N.  J.  We 
have  a third  child,  Kathryn  Ann.  born  in  ^Buenos 
Aires  and  a year  old  in  November  1959.” 

James  L.  Powell  of  Canton,  division  electrical 
operations  engineer  for  Ohio  Power  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  for  the  company  at 
Cadiz.  Powell  has  been  with  Ohio  Power  for 
12  years.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1944.  While 
in  service  he  attended  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  under  an  officer  training  program. 
He  continued  studying  there  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy  in  1946  and  received  a B.S.  in 
electrical  engineering  a year  later.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

1948 

Thomas  Beaumont  Cole,  first  son  of  Jim  and 
Barbara  Beaumont  Cole  was  born  on  Dec.  7.  Jim 
is  teaching  in  the  Humanities  Division  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Engineering  at 
Raleigh. 

Marilyn  Domer  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  Sep- 
tember where  she  is  camp  director  for  the  YWCA 
and  “loving  it.” 

Chester  G.  Dunham  returned  in  the  fall  from 
two  years  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  as  eco- 
nomic reporting  officer  for  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. In  a luncheon  talk  he  gave  in  Toledo 
not  long  after  his  return  he  said  that  the  basic 
difference  between  East  and  West  concerns  su- 
premacy of  the  state  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
individual.  “This  struggle  will  be  won  or  lost, 
all  over  the  world,”  he  said,  “by  the  way  we  as 
Americans  act,  speak,  and  conduct  our  relations 
with  each  other  as  well  as  our  relations  abroad.” 

Mrs.  Lionel  C.  Epstein  (Sarah  L.  Gamble) 
writes  of  their  participation  in  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living.  “Last  February  my  hus- 
band, a member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  I 
went  to  Nigeria  to  help  enlarge  our  present 
program  there.  For  the  past  few  years  Ameri- 
can groups  of  Experimenters  have  traveled  to 
Nigeria  during  the  summer  months,  but  for  the 
first  time  this  summer,  as  a result  of  our  trip, 
a group  of  six  Nigerians  came  to  the  United 
States.  I was  in  charge  of  their  Washington 
program  and  arranged  for  homestays,  sightsee- 
ing tours,  etc.  The  experience  was  a wonderful 
and  stimulating  one  for  me.  In  our  African 
travels  we  also  went  by  Landrover  into  the  more 
remote  game  reserve  areas  in  East  Africa.” 

Priscilla  J.  Haley  received  a grant  of  $1500 
from  the  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation  for 
Graphic  Arts  in  New  York  City.  She  will  work 
on  a portfolio  of  poems  and  her  own  original 
prints  in  limited  edition.  Honors  she  received 
in  the  past  year  include  “purchase  prize  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  honorable  mention  in 
graphics  at  the  N.Y.  Coliseum  Art  USA  1959 
show,  and  a one-man  show  at  Village  Art  Center 
Gallery  in  New  York  City.”  Previously  she  re- 
ceived the  Audubon  Artist  purchase  prize  and 
medal  of  honor  for  graphics,  and  a Yaddo  Foun- 
dation resident  grant.  Her  work  was  chosen  by 
the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Boston  for 
a traveling  exhibition  at  New  England  prepara- 
tory schools  and  was  also  shown  in  the  Boston 
Arts  Festival.  Her  prints  and  paintings  have 
been  exhibited  in  galleries  and  museums  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  and  several  prints 
have  recently  been  cm  view  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

In  November  a card  from  Thomas  N.  Morgan 
reported  as  follows:  “Doing  research  in  semi- 
conductor physics  at  I.B.M.  Research  Lab. 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y..  and  living  with  Jane 
and  Margy,  a little  past  three,  and  Jimmy,  go- 
ing on  two,  north  of  White  Plains.  N.  Y.  Visi- 
tors welcome  with  good  train  service  from 
N.Y.C.”  Tom's  address  is  7S6  Hillside  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Last  summer  Henry  M.  Passmore  resigned  his 
position  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Community 
Council  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  on  Sept.  1 
began  new  duties  as  assistant  budget  director  of 
the  United  Fund  in  Philadelphia.  A farewell 
party  was  held  for  him  and  his  wife.  The  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  News  of  Aug.  20  carried  a story 
about  this  and  a picture  of  the  Passmores  and 
friends  admiring  a combination  radio-high  fi- 
delity phonograph  set  that  was  given  them  by 
Council  members  and  friends. 

Last  summer  Virginia  Fulton  Place  moved  into 


a different  house  in  “a  lovely  wooded  area.  Our 
three  children  (Joy,  7,  Dougic,  6,  David,  5) 
now  have  much  more  room  to  run  and  play. 
The  address  is  2940  Adams,  Eugene,  Ore. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  Frank 
Scocozza  was  advanced  to  the  newly-created  posi- 
tion of  assistant  concertmastcr  of  the  New  Jersey 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Frank,  violinist,  is  music 
director  of  the  Newark  Schools  and  is  conductor 
of  the  Madison  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Donald  J.  Sobol  is  the  author  of  a recent 
book  published  by  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  New 
York,  entitled  The  First  Book  of  Medieval  Man. 
This  is  Don’s  third  book,  and  his  second  deal- 
ing with  the  medieval  period.  The  Double 
Quest,  a novel  of  medieval  England,  was  his 
first,  followed  by  The  Lost  Dispatch,  which 
tells  a story  that  took  place  during  the  Civil  War. 
A free  lance  writer,  Don  is  married  and  lives 
at  94  Overlook  Avenue,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

From  Goshen,  Ohio,  writes  George  B.  Walker, 
Jr.,  “We  have  bought  a 130  year-old  white  brick 
house  on  2l/2  acres  with  lots  of  shade  trees.  We 
are  in  Clermont  County.  24  miles  east  of  Cincin- 
nati on  Rte.  131.  Welcome  all!”  The  address 
is  5996  Belfast-Goshen  Road,  RR  2,  Goshen, 
Ohio. 

1949 

Robert  Hodgkinson  has  been  added  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Willoughby,  Ohio,  Fine  Arts  School, 
teaching  trombone.  This,  we  assume,  is  in  addi- 
tion to  his  present  position  at  Memorial  Junior 
High  in  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Zachary  Steven  Weissman  was  born  on  Oct. 
2,  1959.  His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Weissman  (Alice  R.  Kohn). 

From  Los  Angeles  John  R.  Yeomans  writes. 
“Moved  to  Los  Angeles  June  1959  ; transferred 
by  Paul  Hanson  Co.,  New  York  lamp  manu- 
facturers. Spent  summer  traveling  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Don’t  miss  Chicago  climate 
at  all!” 

1950 

Walter  Brennan  plans  to  spend  the  next  two 
years  in  Europe.  His  wife,  who  is  French,  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  June  and  their  second 
child  was  born  there  in  September.  Walt  joined 
her  in  October.  Pie  plans  to  do  concert  work 
and  further  piano  study.  For  the  present  his 
headquarters  are  at  14  Rue  de  L’Abbaye,  Paris 
6,  France. 

Dr.  Dorothy  E.  Carnegie  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Richard  G.  Shillinglaw,  were  one  of  the  husband- 
and-wife  teams  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of  Osteopathic  Internists  in 
Dallas  in  the  fall.  The  doctors,  professional  as 
well  as  marriage  partners,  live  and  practice  in 
Lansing,  Mich.  The  Dallas,  Texas,  News  ran 
a picture  and  feature  story  on  them  during  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Philip  Corfman,  last  fall,  was  appointed 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  Rip  Van  Winkle 
Clinic  staff.  Hudson,  N.  Y..  according  to  the 
Register-Star  of  that  city.  Phil  and  his  wife. 
Eunice  "Lucky”  Luccock,  have  four  children 
and  live  in  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  Milwaukee,  Ore..  Review, 
Richard  L.  Ferreira  is  manager  of  the  Milwau- 
kie  branch  of  the  Portland  Federal  Savings,  a 
new  branch  that  opened  in  November.  Ferreira 
joined  Portland  at  its  home  office  in  1956.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  a staff  member  of  the  Portland 
branch.  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  This  Portland 
Federal  branch  is  the  only  specialized  savings 
and  home  financing  institution  in  North  Clacka- 
mas County  and  facilitates  service  to  a rapidly 
expanding  residential  area  in  and  around  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Call  reported  that  Joyce 
Stansell  Godfrey  had  opened  a theatre  workshop 
for  children  early  in  November  at  her  studio. 
Children  eight  through  twelve  have  classes  in 
acting,  stage  movement,  singing,  playwriting, 
set  design,  and  lighting,  from  4 to  5 :30  on 
Thursdays.  Three  ten-week  periods  were  sched- 
uled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Holden  (Martha  Ann 
Bain,  ’54)  are  living  in  Alton.  111.,  where  Lyman 
teaches  mathematics  at  the  Alton  Residence  Cen- 
ter of  Southern  Illinois  University.  They  took 
a cross-country  camping  trip  last  summer,  spend- 
ing the  first  week  in  the  Colorado  Rockies.  They 
‘came  home  in  the  fall  to  some  good  sailing 
days  on  the  muddy  Mississippi  and  have  man- 


aged to  convert  some  land-locked  friends  into 
enthusiastic  sailors.” 

Edward  E.  Riley  Jr.,  m,  was  made  dean  of 
instruction  at  Dillard  University  last  fall.  He 
joined  the  Dillard  faculty  in  1956  as  associate 
professor  of  biology  and  chairman  of  the  division 
of  natural  sciences,  and  was  named  a full  pro- 
fessor in  1958.  Riley  is  regional  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Science  and  has  been  doing 
cancer  research.  He  is  presently  conducting 
“government-sponsored  research  in  catalase  en- 
zyme activity  of  cancerous  organisms.”  He  will 
continue  his  research  and  teaching  in  the  new 
post. 

Helen  Ritchie  Sheddon  reports  the  birth  of 
David  Bruce  Sheddon  on  July  7.  In  August  the 
family  moved  to  Levittown,  N.  J.,  from  their 
former  home  In  Princeton,  “in  order  to  achieve  a 
house  of  our  own  after  a year  and  a half  of 
apartment  living.”  Their  address  is  19  Barker 
Lane,  Levittown,  N.  J. 

Richard  L.  Sutch  was  installed  in  October  as 
director  of  music  at  the  Larchmont  Ave.,  Church, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

1951 

Richard  Alan  Brunner  and  Beverly  Ann  Stef- 
fen were  married  on  Sept.  12,  in  the  church  of  the 
Incarnation  in  Minneapolis.  They  are  living  in 
that  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  W.  Woodruff  (Marie 
Cole)  have  a new  son,  Robert  Wayne,  born  De- 
cember 11,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  They 
have  a little  girl,  Diane,  born  September  10,  1958. 
Dr.  Woodruff  is  a resident,  in  urology,  at  the 
University  Hospital. 

Sam  Feinstein  sends  further  details  on  his  life 
in  Jerusalem : "Esther  (his  wife)  has  started  a 
two-year  course  of  home  economics  and  is  very 
busy  with  her  studies.  A special  handicap  is 
her  lack  of  fluent  Hebrew,  but  little  by  little 
she’ll  overcome  that.  We  met  at  the  kibbutz 
where  we  were  studying  together.  My  Hebrew 
isn’t  fluent  either,  but  Esther  doesn’t  find  the 
language  as  difficult  as  I.  In  my  work  as  a 
viola  player  in  the  Radio  Orchestra.  I don’t 
have  to  be  an  expert  in  the  language.  However, 
I will  begin  teaching  privately  in  the  city  be- 
sides work  in  this  children’s  village.  . . . We’re 
living  in  a typical  old  Jerusalem  Arab-style 
home  of  two  very  big  rooms,  kitchen,  bathroom, 
with  a nice  litle  porch  besides.  The  weather 
has  been  wonderful  here  all  summer  — reminds 
me  of  Wyoming  weather  with  clear  bright  blue 
skies  day  after  day.  . . . We  had  our  first  Obcr- 
lin  vsitor  recently.  Bill  Willmott,  x’53,  and  his 
wife  were  in  Jerusalem  and  spent  an  evening  with 
us.  We  extend  a warm  invitation  to  any  Oberlin 
friends  in  these  parts  to  pay  us  a visit.” 

L.  E.  Grayson  (formerly  Gyorki)  reports  both 
his  change  of  last  name  and  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter, Carol  Patricia,  on  July  14.  “Last  year  I 
was  lecturer  of  economics  at  the  evening  session 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I 
taught  the  theory  of  international  trade  course 
and  enjoyed  it  a great  deal.  For  my  full-time 
occupation,  I am  still  with  the  California  Texas 
Oil  Corp.,  a senior  economist.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Hooper  (Lucy  Cha- 
pin) announce  the  birth  of  Edward  James  Hoop- 
er on  May  15,  1959.  "Donald  still  works  on  this 
20,000-tree  fruit  farm  and  I am  a happy  full- 
time wife  and  mother,”  Lucy  writes.  Their  ad- 
dress is  South  Street,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Robert- LeBraz  (Diane  Gates)  re 
ported  that  they  were  being  transferred  from 
Montreal  to  Santiago,  Chile,  on  January  1.  Pier 
husband  was  opening  a sales  office  for  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada.  Their  four  chil- 
dren, Dominique,  Monique,  Jacqueline,  and 
Michel  will  attend  a French  school.  They  hope 
to  hear  from  Oberlinians  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  “We  are  very  pleased  to  be  moving  to 
such  a beautiful  country  and  to  be  able  to  see 
some  of  the  southern  hemisphere,”  Diane  says. 

Robert  M.  Mack,  M.D..  brings  us  up  to  date 
as  follows,  "With  my  wife,  Harriet,  and  our 
three  children.  Nancy.  4.  Steven,  3,  and  Angie, 
14  months  (in  October),  I am  living  in  Seattle. 
Received  an  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  in  June  1959.  Am 
currently  interning  at  King  County  Hospital, 
and  have  recently  received  an  appointment  for 
a residency  in  general  surgery  at  the  School 
of  Medicine  here  beginning  July  1960.  We  arc 
planning  to  be  in  Seattle  for  some  time  to  come 
and  would  heartily  welcome  any  Oberlinians  who 
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pass  our  way.”  Bob’s  address  is  715  Jefferson, 
Apt.  50.  Seattle  4,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Edward  Rosequist  (Jane  Bingham)  re- 
ports that  her  husband  is  service  manager  of 
the  Boston  Harbor  Mariner  — the  largest 
Mariner  “on  this  side  of  Florida.” 

Charline  Linder  Scott,  wife  of  Frank  Scott, 
was  the  subject  of  a column  called  “Personali- 
ties” that  appeared  in  the  Middletown,  N.  J., 
Courier  on  Oct.  29.  “From  canning  to  candi- 
dates is  all  in  a day’s  work  for  Charline  Scott, 
a housewife  and  chairman  of  the  voters  service 
committee  of  the  Middletown  Township  League 
of  Women  Voters,”  said  the  writer.  “She  feels 
that  every  housewife  should  find  the  best  way  to 
manage  her  household  and  also  learn  about  her 
community  and  its  problems.”  In  addition  to  her 
husband,  her  children  (Janet,  6,  Emily,  4,  and 
Cindy,  2),  her  home,  the  League,  Charlie’s  in- 
terests include  gardening  and  sewing.  The  Scotts 
live  at  75  McLean  St.,  River  Plaza,  N.  J. 

Gremlins  sometimes  take  over  our  typewriter 
with  results  astonishing  to  all  concerned.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  made  it  necessary  for  Arthur  E. 
Tenney  to  send  this  correction : “Information 
published  in  the  October  issue  about  my  present 
job  was  wrong.  I am  currently  teaching  at  New 
Trier  High  School  in  Winnetka,  111.,  — not  in 
Greenwich.  Conn.  Wonder  who  sent  in  the 
news?”  His  mailing  address  is  202  Lincoln  St., 
Glenview,  111. 

Marcia  Louise  Williams  was  born  on  June 
15,  1959,  first  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallock 
"Hal’’  C.  Williams.  Hal’s  wife  is  the  former 
Janet  Corea  of  Ossining.  N.  Y.  The  family 
spent  the  summer  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  while 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  Hal  "looked  each 
other  over  carefully.”  Hal  was  working  in  can- 
cer control.  He  is  in  the  third  year  of  medical 
school  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal  and 
enjoying  the  hustle.  Their  address  is  1500 
Ouimet  St.,  Apt.  47,  Montreal  9,  Canada. 

1952 

Barbara  Meyer  Backstrom  has  a new  address : 
164  Bedford  St.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Her  husband,  Charles,  is  now  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  teaching  in  the 
political  science  department.  The  two-inch  snow 
on  Columbus  Day  was  a shock  after  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  climate  they  were  used  to.  On 
their  way  to  Minneapolis  they  had  a “nice 
visit  with  Sally  Scott  Lancashire  and  boys.” 

Alice  Andrews  Greene  was  appointed  a re- 
search associate  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Research  and  a teaching  assistant  in  physiology 
and  biochemistry  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  Rutgers  University.  Alice  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research, 
Sigma  Xi,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Reed  A.  Howald,  now  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Oberlin,  received  a grant-in-aid  of 
$2,100  from  the  Research  Corporation  in  sup- 
port of  his  research  program  entitled  “The  Study 
of  Rapid  Isotopic  Exchange  Reactions.”  The 
grant  is  intended  as  a contribution  to  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  program  of  the  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Shore  (Barbara  Carman, 
’52)  want  their  friends  to  know  that  they  have 
moved  to  1734  Ocean  Front.  Del  Mar,  Calif. 
This  was  formerly  their  beach  home,  but  they 
have  sold  their  Alhambra  home  and  moved  to 
Del  Mar  on  a permanent  basis.  They  have  two 
children  — Mike,  3,  and  K.C.,  18  months. 

Clair  and  Judith  Richardson  Varner  report  the 
birth  of  Deborah  Susan  Varner  last  May  13th. 
“Also  in  our  family  are  Christopher,  age  5}4, 
and  Cynthia,  3}4.” 

1953 

Cedric  Bainton  and  Dorothy  Dee  Ford  of 
Magnolia,  Miss.,  were  married  on  Nov.  28  in 
the  Magnolia  Methodist  Church.  The  bride  re- 
ceived the  B.S.  from  Millsaps  College  in  1954. 
In  June  1958  she  received  the  M.D.  from  Tulane 
and  has  been  a resident  in  internal  medicine  at 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Bainton  got  his  M.D.  at  Rochester,  where  he 
was  for  a year  a research  fellow  in  bacteriology. 
In  1960  he  will  complete  a two-year  internship 
at  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester. 

Joanna  Ball  is  a piano  teacher  at  the  Com- 
munity School  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

An  item  in  the  New  Haven  Register  states 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  Caldwell  is  now  associated 


with  two  other  doctors  in  the  practice  of  dentis- 
try in  New  Haven.  Caldwell  got  his  doctor  of 
dental  surgery  at  Western  Reserve.  He  recently 
completed  two  years  of  Air  Force  service.  The 
Caldwells  have  two  daughters.  The  family  lives 
at  116  Pool  Road,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  W.  Colon  is  in  charge  of  the  broadcast  de- 
partment as  producer- in-charge  of  all  broadcast 
commercial  continuity  for  Beeson-Reichert,  Inc., 
Toledo.  Ohio.  He  is  responsible  for  the  writing 
and  producing  of  all  radio  and  television  com- 
mercials for  the  agency.  “It’s  a challenging  and 
satisfying  creative  job,”  he  writes,  “since  they 
have  never  had  a broadcast  department  and  1 
am  in  the  process  of  setting  one  up  from  the 
ground  floor!” 

Raymond  W.  Donnell  is  field  representative 
for  the  Community  Concerts,  Inc.,  113  W.  57th 
St.,  New  York  City.  After  a short  training 
period  in  New  York  City,  he  has  been  travelling 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  is  using  his 
home  address,  305  D St.,  Davis,  California  as 
a forwarding  address. 

From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Nov.  2,  1959: 
“Richard  Hull,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
R.  O.  Hull  Co.,  found  himself  at  the  helm 
when  his  father  died  unexpectedly  in  December 
1957.  For  a young  man  who  was  learning  man- 
agement step-by-step,  this  was  a big  jump  — 
but  he  landed  on  his  feet.  Sales  this  year  will 
be  the  best  in  the  company’s  20-year  history. 
This  is  an  increase  of  30%,  considerably  above 
the  over-all  industry  increase.  While  most  firms 
‘pulled  in  their  horns’  during  last  year’s  reces- 
sion, Hull  prepared  for  the  upswing  he  knew 
would  come.  Hull  added  muscle  to  his  sales 
force,  expanded  research  and  warehouse  fa- 
cilities. While  working  in  the  research  lab  he 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  plating  solu- 
tions and  development  of  new  methods.”  Dick 
Hull  was  graduated  from  Clemson,  after  trans- 
ferring from  Oberlin. 

Robert  Proctor  was  elected  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Guilford  Nathional  Bank,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  last  summer.  Proctor  has  been  associated 
with  the  bank  for  the  past  three  years.  Earlier 
he  was  with  the  American  Trust  Co.  in  Char- 
lotte. He  is  well  known  in  Greensboro  for  his 
organ  concerts  presented  annually  in  the  bank 
at  Christmas.  He  is  a member  of  the  Euterpe 
Club  and  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Benjie  Ruekberg  writes,  “Nancy  and  I wish 
to  announce  the  birth  of  our  second  boy,  David 
Remington,  who  was  born  on  April  8.  Because 
Davie’s  older  brother  Nati  is  getting  so  active, 
we  are  moving  to  a farm  (Sept.  1).  I will  con- 
tinue work  on  my  doctorate  in  social  science  in 
international  relations  at  Syracuse  University’s 
Maxwell  School.  Since  we  have  adequate  guest 
room  in  our  farm  house,  we  will  be  happy  to  ex- 
tend our  hospitality  to  our  Oberlin  friends.  Our 
new  address  is  Kingsley  Road,  LaFayette,  R.D. 
No.  1,  N.  Y.” 

Dick  and  Pat  Bird  Skerlong  moved  to  a new 
home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  Dick  is  assistant 
concertmaster  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  second 
violinist  in  Louisville  String  Quartet,  and  is 
teaching  violin  in  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Their  address  is  291  Welburn  Drive,  Louis- 
ville 18. 

Fred  Stoller  is  in  his  second  year  as  resident 
in  otolaryngology  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Clinics.  He  has  two  children,  John,  two  years 
old,  and  Jocelyn,  a little  past  a year. 

Jay  Daniel  Zorn  had  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1959  issue  of  The  Instrumentalist,  entitled 
“Are  You  Neglecting  the  Brass  Ensemble?” 
Jay  is  the  band  director  at  Mamaroneck,  New 
York,  and  director  of  brass  ensembles  at  two 
churches.  While  in  the  service  he  directed  a 
USAF  Brass  Ensemble  which  presented  concerts 
throughout  Europe  and  Great  Britain  for  two 
years. 

1954 

Dick  and  Kathy  Klingaman  Erickson  wel- 
comed a second  son,  John  Richard,  on  Sept.  25. 
David  is  now  two.  Dick  has  been  transfer  led 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  their  address  is 
4203  N.  4th  St.,  Apt.  3,  Arlington  3,  Va. 

Chuck  Habernigg  and  Jill  Spence  were  mar- 
ried orr  June  7.  Jill  received  her  master’s  degree 
from  Harvard  about  the  same  time  Chuck  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  Yale.  They  weie 
married  in  the  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  Chapel 
and  Jill’s  grandfather,  a retired  Presbyterian 
minister  who  flew  over  from  Scotland  for  the 


occasion,  performed  part  of  the  ceremony.  Steve 
Ostrow  was  best  man  Dan  Orr  and  George  An- 
drews were  ushers.  Chuck  is  practicing  law 
with  the  firm  of  Hart,  Rockwood,  Davies,  Biggs, 
and  Strayer  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  and  Jill  are 
living  in  Bay  Vista  Apartments,  295  Third  St., 
Apt.  22,  Oswego,  Ore.  Jill  is  teaching  school 
in  Oswego.  Chuck  says,  "We  will  be  happy  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  any  Oberlinians  who  hap- 
pen to  come  this  way  to  drop  in  and  stay  for  a 
while.” 

Nancy  Lee  Hammond  and  Robert  G.  Schmal- 
feld  were  married  on  August  8 in  Painesville, 
Ohio.  Schmalfeld  is  dean  of  men  at  Heidelberg 
College.  They  are  living  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and 
Nancy  Lee  is  teaching  elementary  school  music 
in  Attica,  a neighboring  community. 

John  F.  Jackson  writes,  “Obtained  S.B.  in 
chemical  engineering  at  M.I.T.,  where  I kept 
up  liberal  arts  interest  by  copping  Boit  Litera- 
ture Prize  for  my  poems  Presents  and  Presenti- 
ments, and  playing  in  Tech  Community  Orches- 
tra. Am  currently  on  special  projects  program 
at  Dow  Chemical  in  Midland,  in  polypropylene 
semi-plant.” 

Diane  Lawrence  Jonardi  has  reported  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Dale,  in  July  1959.  In  No- 
vember the  Jonardis  moved  to  1400  Maple  Drive, 
Apt.  6,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Seslar  (Sonia  Evanoff) 
and  Nicky  have  moved  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Sonia 
is  teaching  music  in  a new  million-tlollar  junior 
high  school.  She  writes,  “The  Fort  Wayne 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  another  tremendous 
season  planned  so  the  bassoon  and  I have  been 
having  many  long  sessions.  Any  friends  pass- 
ing through  may  seek  rest  and  relaxation  at 
1017  Milton  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  amid  the  squeak- 
ing woodwind  pupils  and  the  nursery  school 
gang  meetings.” 

Jim  Shelly  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathe- 
matics from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  June 
1959.  He  is  now  an  associate  engineer  in  the 
Product  Development  Lab,  Data  Systems  Di- 
vision of  the  I.B.M.  “Jean,  Kevin  (21  months), 
and  1 would  like  to  see  Oberlin  people  who  are 
in  the  vicinity,”  says  Jim.  They  live  at  7 
Styvesandt  Drive,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  Winterling  is  the  medical 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Karachi.  He  also  takes  care  of  the  military 
personnel  scattered  across  the  north  of  Pakistan 
in  the  Khyber  Pass  area,  East  Pakistan,  and 
part  of  Burma.  His  wife  and  small  daughter  are 
with  him.  They  have  “a  large  apartment  and 
would  love  to  entertain  any  Oberlin  people  who 
find  themselves  in  the  area.” 


1955 

Mrs.  Doyle  E.  Anderegg  (Jeanne  Carolyn 
Walker)  requests  a change  of  address  to  1521 
Caddell  Lane,  Norman,  Okla.  Doyle  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State  University  in  June 
and  is  now  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
plant  sciences  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ann  Cottrell  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Allan  E.  Caswell  were  married  in  October. 
She  is  an  alumna  of  Carleton  College.  See  the 
November  Alumni  Magazine  for  something  about 
Allan’s  work. 


While  her  husband  works  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
geology,  Marilyn  Wick  Cornejo  is  working  at 
University  Hospital  as  a medical  social  worker 
and  does  some  program  development.  They  are 
keeping  busy  with  some  do-it-yourself  projects 
around  the  house,”  she  says.  Their  address  is 
1192  Porter  Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Gushee  (Marion  Sibley) 
writes,  “No  news:  two  dissertations  in  progress, 
both  for  Ph.D.’s  in  the  history  of  music,  both 
concerned  with  medieval  music.” 


The  nine  stained  glass  windows  designed  and 
created  by  Margaret  Kennedy,  m.  for  Christ 
Church  in  Oberlin  were  dedicated  in  a special 
service  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  11.  Margaret 
began  work  on  this  project  while  she  was  study- 
ing for  her  Master’s  in  fine  arts  and  has  con- 
tinued with  them  until  their  recent  completion. 
Margaret  is  still  in  Oberlin  and  working  on 
another  window,  not  one  of  the  original  series. 


Mrs.  Robert  Keppel  (Bobby  Russell)  reports 
at  Bob  received  the  Ph.  D.  in  inorganic  chem- 
ry  from  MIT  this  summer.  He  has  been  acting 
ad  of  the  chemistry  department  at  Franklin 
ichnical  Institute  in  Boston  and  working  on 
s research  nights,  week  ends,  and  holidays  dur 
g the  past  year.  Bobby  has  continued  her  work 
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at  Belli  Israel  Hospital  and  was  promoted  to  re- 
search associate  in  the  medical  care  studies  unit. 
Bob  hoped  to  get  a two  or  three-year  overseas 
teaching  position  before  they  settle  down  in  this 
country.  Meanwhile  they  are  taking  for  their 
address  517  Jesse  Ave.,  Stockton  5,  Calif.,  where 
Bob’s  family  lives. 

Mariam  ‘'Mim'’  Tramboff  left  in  late  October 
for  a two-year  assignment  as  recreation  super- 
visor with  Army  Special  Services.  She  will 
serve  in  the  European  area. 

1956 

Robert  L.  Buckner  has  opened  a private  studio 
in  Shreveport,  La.,  the  Broadmoor  Piano  Studio. 

Martha  Malicoat  Dunigan  reports  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Orin  Barbara,  on  Nov.  3,  1959. 
The  Dunigan  address  is  229  E.  12th  St.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  G.  Follows’  mother  reports  that  he  is 
“still  with  the  U.S.  Seventh  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Germany.  He  is  first  cellist.’’  She  expected 
Art  to  receive  his  discharge  there  on  Feb.  20 
and  then  spend  a month  or  two  touring  Europe. 

Robert  Works  Fuller  and  Ann  Allen  Lackritz 
were  married  in  October.  They  are  living  in 
New  Jersey,  where  Bob  is  working  toward  his 
doctorate  at  Princeton  University. 

Jean  Anthony  Jackson  is  working  in  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Mission,  formerly  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  (See  the  December  Alumni 
Magazine  for  word  about  Jean’s  marriage.) 

Joan  Kaloczi  and  John  Joseph  McHugh  were 
married  on  November  28.  1959.  After  a trip  to 
Florida  they  are  at  home  at  1904  Pleasantdale 
Avenue,  S.W.,  in  Cleveland,  where  Joan  teaches 
elementary  vocal  music  education  at  Memphis 
and  Mark  Twain  Schools.  Her  husband  attend- 
ed John  Carroll  University,  and  has  been  in 
service. 

John  Caldwell  Light  and  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Seaburg  were  married  in  October.  Nancy  was 
graduated  from  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing. 

From  Louis  J.  Malucci  and  Dorelle  Flavin, 
’56.  Malucci  comes  this  word  : “Basketball  team 
delayed  at  least  one  more  year ; it  was  a girl 
again.  Mom  and  Shirley  Lynn  doing  very  well. 
Date  was  Oct.  15,  1959.  Michelle  Ann  (Shel- 
ley), 15  months,  seems  to  take  her  new  sister 
very  calmly.”  Signed,  “Lou  and  Dorry.”  Lou 
is  still  flying  B-47’s  as  bombardier-navigator 
and  “pulling  monthly  alert  tours  which  means 
being  away  from  my  family  7J4  consecutive  days. 
Came  close  to  Oberlin  while  making  a bomb  run 
on  Cleveland  and  got  a ‘kick’  out  of  making  a 
wind  run  on  the  radar  return  (echo)  caused  by 
Oberlin.” 


Fred  Moazed  and  Patricia  Jane  Ralston  were 
married  on  Oct.  10.  Fred  is  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  at  Case  Tech  in  Cleveland.  For  the 
present  they  are  living  with  the  bride’s  parents 
at  7704  Spring  Garden  Road,  Parma,  Ohio. 

Since  completing  his  Military  Service,  Joel 
Montague  has  been  studying  in  the  Middle  East 
Area  at  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Jerome  Nelson  has  asked  us  to  "correct  the 
several  erroneous  reports  . . . sent  in  by  various 
practical-joking  friends  of  mine.”  Here  is  his 
statement:  “Jerome  Nelson  was  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  June  and  subse- 
quently has  become  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts and  District  of  Columbia  bars.  On  Nov. 
12  he  was  appointed  a special  district  attorney 
for  Middlesex  County  in  Massachusetts.  He  is 
also  associated  with  the  firm  of  Cohn,  Riemer  & 
Pollack  in  Boston.  He  plans  to  resign  as  assist- 
ant D.A.  in  January  to  accept  a commission  as  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Corps  of  the  Army.”  This  word  from  him  was 
received  late  in  Novmeber. 


Mrs.  Harry  S.  Sloane  (Marilyn  McCord 
writes,  “We’ve  had  a new  addition  to  the  famil 
— a sister,  Laura,  for  the  two  boys,  Jimm’ 
four  years  old,  and  Randy,  two.  We’re  als 
building  a new  home,  still  on  the  outskirts  c 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  James  Island.” 

Cynthia  Soller  is  living  with  her  sister,  Nanc 
ooller  Benjamin,  ’50,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  an 
workmg  at  the  James  Forrestal  Research  Cente 
•Jhe  adds,  “We  welcome  Oberlin  friends  always. 
Ihe  address  is  446  Nassau  St. 

David  F.  Sutton  completed  Air  Force  scrvic 
in  the  fall  and  lias  returned  to  the  sales  divisio 


SUPERVISOR  OF  RESEARCH.  Robert 
W.  Wheatcroft,  ’43,  is  the  new  senior  super- 
visor of  research  and  development  in  Du 
Pont’s  Polychemicals  Department,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  In  his  new  position  Dr. 
Wheatcroft  will  direct  research  on  the  dis- 
covery of  methods  of  synthesis  of  new  chem- 
icals for  the  plastics,  food,  agricultural,  and 
other  industries.  He  joined  Du  Pont  as  a 
research  chemist  in  1949.  and  before  his 
recent  promotion  was  supervisor  in  the 
Planning  Division  of  the  department.  A 
former  President  of  the  Delaware-Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  Bob  is  married  to  the  former 
Marjorie  E.  Prack. 

of  Procter  and  Gamble  Company.  He  is  assigned 
to  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  district  office. 

1957 

Travis  Altman  wrote  in  November : “I’m  the 
proud  possessor  of  a Manhattan  apartment  at 
206  E.  51  St.,  Apt.  3F.  I inherited  it  from 
Brita  Strandberg  (who  became  Mrs.  David  J. 
Murray  on  October  10)  and  Brenda  Meyer  (who 
will  marry  Anthony  M.  Vercesi  in  December).” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Baker  (Kathryn 
Leonard)  are  living  at  18  Myrtle  Court  Apts., 
Augusta,  Ga.  Walt  is  in  the  six  months  Army 
program  and  Kathy  is  teaching  a 5th  and  6th 
grade  combination  in  Augusta.  When  Walt 
finishes  his  service,  they  plan  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  so  he  can  complete  his 
doctorate  in  music. 

Annette  Davis  Bandy’s  husband,  Keith,  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  State  in  June  and  began  his 
work  as  the  associate  director  of  marketing  de- 
velopment and  research  for  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Their  first  child,  Kent  Ben- 
jamin, was  born  on  Sept.  30.  Annette  has  re- 
tired from  teaching  to  devote  herself  to  home- 
making and  looking  after  Kent.  They  plan  to 
remain  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Keith  may 
begin  work  on  his  master’s  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  OSU. 

Marilyn  Elizabeth  Knight,  ’59,  and  Gershom 
Barber  were  married  in  September  and  are  living 
in  Bay  Village,  Ohio.  In  October  Gershom 
was  appointed  sales  representative  of  the  Andrews 
Moving  & Storage  Co. 

From  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands,  Sondra 
Clarke  Boliek  writes:  “We  spent  two  months  in 
Paris  studying  French,  attending  classes  at  the 
Sorbonne  where  we  received  an  impressive  cer- 
tificate of  presence,  and  lived  in  the  home  of  a 
French  friend.”  That  was  in  the  summer.  Back 
in  Amsterdam,  in  “our  little  canal-side  rooms” 
Lynn  is  starting  to  write  his  thesis  under  Dr. 
G.  C.  Berkouwer.  He  finished  his  doctoral 
examination  at  the  Free  University  late  last 
spring.  “We  will  have  to  move  soon,”  she  says, 
“and  the  problem  of  finding  an  apartment  in  this 
over-crowded  country  is  difficult.  We  even 
looked  into  a house  boat!  . . . We  expect  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  within  two  years.” 

Bill  Brandeis  and  Joan  Phillips  Oppenheimer 
were  married  in  Philadelphia  on  Oct.  25. 

Anne  Budlong,  under  a program  sponsored  by 


the  German  government,  is  teaching  15  hours  a 
week  of  English  in  a German  college  prepara- 
tory school  and  attending  the  university  on  the 
side.  Philip  Mattson  and  Walton  Johnson,  ’59, 
are  also  in  Berlin.  Anne  says  it’s  “really  the 
wonderful,  exciting  city  that  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be.” 

Ardele  Campbell  is  in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
plans  to  return  to  the  States  this  spring.  She 
attended  school  there  last  year  on  a German 
Government  scholarship  and  is  continuing  study 
this  winter  “on  her  own.”  tier  address  is  Both- 
incrstrasse  2/0,  Munich  19,  Germany. 

David  Dobbins  completed  his  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  geology  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota last  July  and  is  now  at  UCLA  beginning 
study  for  a Ph.D.  He  wants  his  friends  in  the 
East  to  know  that  there  are  elm  trees  in  L.A. 
and  that  they  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fall.  Also, 
he’d  like  to  see  a feature  in  the  magazine  on 
the  sailing  club.  “Sailboat  racing  is  one  of  the 
few  coeducational  sports  at  Oberlin  and  has  fi- 
nally come  into  its  own,”  he  writes. 

James  Fixx  became  feature  editor  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review,  on  December  7.  Jim  had  been 
an  editor  with  Henry  Holt  & Co.  in  New  York 
City  prior  to  his  position  as  assistant  editor  to 
Norman  Cousins  before  being  made  feature  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review  at  25  West  45th  St.. 
New  York  36. 

Gabriel  Frommer  received  his  Sc.M.  from 
Brown  University  last  June  and  is  now  at  work 
on  his  Ph.D.  In  the  summer  he  and  his  wife, 
Sara  Ploskinson,  ’58,  Frommer,  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
Sara  is  studying  and  assisting  in  German. 
They’ve  had  visits  with  several  Oberlin  friends. 

Barbara  Keith,  ’58,  and  Thomas  D.  Gelehrter 
were  married  on  Sept.  6 at  Tower  PI  ill  Shore- 
lands,  Lake  Michigan.  They  are  living  at  19 
Frawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harvey  E.  Hall  received  a pilot’s  license  to 
do  commercial  flying  early  in  the  fall.  He  is 
interested  in  flying  for  pleasure  at  present  — 
perhaps  as  a vocation  later.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
employed  as  a music  therapist  at  the  Cleveland 
State  Hospital,  is  music  director  and  organist 
of  the  Messiah  Baptist  Church  in  Cleveland,  and 
sings  in  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Chorus.  Har- 
vey is  a member  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Musicians  and  Composers  and  also  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Music  Therapists.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  latter 
group. 

Jean  Landram  has  left  Northern  Ohio  weather 
for  California.  She  is  teaching  first  grade  at  Del 
Rey  Woods  School  in  Seaside,  California,  a 
suburb  of  Monterey  and  in  the  Monterey  School 
District.  Her  address  is:  Route  3,  Box  472, 
Carmel-by-the-Sea,  California. 

Arthur  D.  Montzka  completed  Army  service  in 
the  fall  and  since  November  has  been  teaching 
elementary  instrumental  music  in  a school  in 
Maryland.  He  plans  to  enter  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  1960,  whether  in  February  or 
June  he  did  not  know  when  he  wrote. 

Dick  Rooney  and  Ann  Hardie,  ’5S,  Rooney 
have  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Jane,  born  on  Nov. 
17,  1959.  Dick  is  assistant  director  of  admis- 
sions and  director  of  financial  assistance  at  La- 
fayette College.  Easton,  Pa.  Ann  taught  third 
grade  in  Bryn  Mawr  school  her  first  year  out 
of  college. 

Martha  Jane  Thompson  and  Eugene  William 
Nester  were  married  in  June.  Eugene  is  a Cor- 
nell graduate  with  Ph.D.  from  Western  Reserve. 
He  is  studying  at  Stanford  University  in  Cali- 
fornia where  they  are  living. 

Jane  J.  Scott  is  working  for  the  Idaho  State 
Department  of  Education  as  a supervisor.  She 
spent  the  summer  at  a Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Institute  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Her  mailing  address  is  P.  O.  Box  1393,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Wise  (Judith  Vincent) 
have  a new  address:  140  N.  Washington  St., 
Naperville,  111.  They  would  be  glad  to  have 
Oberlin  classmates  stop  by. 

1958 

Ricardo  del  Carmen  directs  the  choir  at  St. 
John  United  Church  of  Christ  in  South  Am- 
herst, Ohio.  This  is  written  before  the  event, 
but  an  article  in  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Chronicle- 
Telegram  reported  that  he  was  recruiting  a 60- 
voice  chorus  to  give  the  Messiah  in  December. 
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Mrs.  Jules  Chan  (Carol  Keating  Chan)  is  a 
programmer  trainee  in  the  Electronic  Data 
Processing  department  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Philadelphia. 

Kathryn  Cooper,  pianist,  appeared  with  the 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  Symphonette  in  an  all- Beethov- 
en program  early  in  the  fall.  Kathryn  was  solo- 
ist in  the  Concerto  in  C for  piano  and  orchestra. 
She  is  on  the  music  faculty  of  Queens  College, 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  Last  summer  she  studied  musi- 
cology at  the  University  of  Vienna  summer  school 
on  Lake  Wolfgang. 

Joanne  Deardorff  wrote  in  late  November.  “I 
love  my  teaching  job.  I have  five  schools  and 
teach  vocal  music,  grades  1 through  seven,  in 
Southington,  Conn.  1 also  have  an  alto  soloist 
position  at  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church  in  Hartford.  We  did  Elijah  this  fall. 
I am  studying  voice  here  in  the  city.  As  of 
January  I will  be  living  in  New  York  one  month, 
and  in  February  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March.  I will  be  touring  with  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale.  We  will  sing  in  21  states  in  the  Mid- 
west. South,  and  East.  Our  program  will  be 
the  Bach  B Minor  Mass.  After  the  tour  I will 
return  to  my  teaching  job.” 

Mrs.  W.  Edwin  DeVoy  (Jean  Angle)  has 
changed  positions  and  is  now  a psychiatric  social 
work  assistant  at  the  Summit  County  Receiving 
Hospital,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Garnache  (Suzanne 
Wilke)  announce  the  birth  of  Tamara  Blanche 
on  August  25  in  Stamford,  Vt.  Suzanne  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Maine  in  1956  and 
received  the  A.B.  degree  there  in  June  1958.  In 
January  1958  she  was  married  to  Richard  Gar- 
nache, who  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maine  in  June  1959  in  engineering  physics. 
He  is  now  a research  engineer  at  Sprague  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  North  Adams.  Last  year  Suzanne 
taught  in  a Bangor  high  school.  She  reports 
that  Jennifer  Lee  was  married  last  February  to 
a Mexican  architect.  No  further  details. 

Julie  Kiessling  is  teaching  biological  science 
at  Kingswood  School.  Cranbrook,  at  Bloom- 
field Hills,  Mich. 

2nd  Lt.  Norman  R.  Lindsay  expected  to  go  to 
Basic  Flying  School  in  November  and  to  earn 
his  wings  by  June  1960.  When  he  reported  to 
the  Alumni  office  in  October  he  was  in  Air 
Force  Primary  Flying  School  at  Graham  Air 
Base.  Marianna,  Fla.  Pie  said  he  was  flying  the 
latest  jet  trainer  (T-37)  and  "it  is  a very  good 
aircraft  to  fly  for  student  training  purposes.” 

Elvin  Mackey,  studying  at  the  Ploward  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  spent  last  summer 
working  at  the  George  Washington  University 
library.  Pie  joined  the  International  Student 
House  and  especially  enjoyed  the  Saturday  and 
holiday  picnics  the  group  held  on  various  private 
estates,  one  of  which  was  Drew  Pearson's. 

In  the  January  magazine  we  reported  that 
Jonathan  Mallamud  had  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  student  advisers  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Later  we  received  from  Plarvard  further  informa- 
tion about  the  board.  Its  most  important  activity 
is  administering  the  Ames  and  Williston  Com- 
petitions. The  Ames  Competition  is  held  be- 
tween the  60  and  70  "law  clubs,”  student  groups 
that  argue  mock  cases  before  a court  of  three 
judges.  Board  members  organize  the  clubs,  de- 
vise the  cases,  and  secure  the  judges,  who,  in  the 
final  rounds,  include  a Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  two  prominent  membe-s  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  The  Williston  Competition, 
similarly  sponsored,  is  for  competition  in  the 
drafting  of  legal  documents  and  is  judged  by 
experienced  lawyers. 

After  completing  graduate  study  in  Business 
at  Northwestern  University,  Barry  Mogul  took  a 
job  in  the  mechanics  research  department  of  the 
American  Machine  and  Foundry  Company  in 
Chicago. 

Joanne  Carol  Dyer  and  Thomas  Alfred  Mont- 
zka  were  married  on  June  13  in  East  Greenbush, 
N.  Y.  Carol  Eddy  Shrider  was  maid  of  honor 
(Joanne  was  Carol’s  matron  of  honor  a week 
later).  Stanley  Richards  was  best  man  and  Pete 
Sommer  an  usher.  Somwong  Tamthai  was 
bridesmaid.  Tom  is  doing  research  in  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  Joanne  is 
teaching  10th  and  11th  year  mathematics  at 
Penfield  High  School.  She  received  her  M.A. 
from  Albany  State  Teachers  College  in  June. 
Their  address  is  1744  Penfield  Road,  Penfield, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pendleton  have  returned 


to  New  York  City  where  Bob  is  again  with 
Penn  Battery.  Elsa  has  been  with  IBM  in 
Washington  D.  C.  and  may  be  transferred  to  the 
New  York  City  office  with  the  same  company. 
Their  address:  208  Anderson  St.,  Ilackensack, 
New  Jersey. 

Cynthia  L.  Finch  writes:  "I  was  married  on 
September  20,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  home  in  Portland,  Ind.,  to  Edwin  L.  Powers. 
Ed  is  a senior  in  engineering  science  at  Purdue 
— we’ve  known  each  other  since  the  beginning 
of  high  school.  We  have  an  apartment  at  117-8 
Marshall  Drive.  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  here  until  June,  when  Air  Force  ROTC 
will  tell  us  where  to  go  next.  I am  working  as 
medical  technologist  at  the  Purdue  Student 
Health  Service.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a 
job  right  on  campus." 

John  Rautenberg  reports  that  on  May  21st  he 
married  Kay  Matthew  (not  OC)  of  Indianapolis. 
They  are  making  their  home  there  while  he  is 
a musician  with  the  Indianapolis  Symphony. 

Carol  Restemyer  reports  that  she  is  teaching 
elementary  music  and  strings  in  the  Grinnell- 
Newberg  School  System  in  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

William  Rugh  is  continuing  study  in  Europe 
this  year.  After  a year  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg  on  a German  Government  award,  he 
has  enrolled  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  for  their  two-year 
program  on  western  Europe.  The  first  year  is 
being  spent  at  their  Center  in  Bologna,  Italy; 
this  will  be  followed  during  1960-61  by  a year  at 
S.A.I.S.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anne  Cleveland  Turner  and  Donald  Coolidge 
Sanborn  were  married  in  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  18.  They  are  living  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Their  address  is  18  B Seth  Court,  Staten  Island 
1,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  J.  Sayles  ("Marne”)  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  traveling  in  Europe,  and  re- 
turned in  August  to  take  a teaching  position  in 
the  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  Schools.  She  is  teaching  girls 
Physical  Education. 

Marion  Schmitt  is  teaching  biology  at  the 
Northfield  School  and  assisting  on  the  library 
staff.  Marion  has  an  M.A.  in  teaching  from 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Lawrence  E.  Shrider  was  one  of  two  men  ap- 
pointed last  September  as  position  analysts  with- 
in the  salary  administration  program  of  the  Elec- 
tric Auto- Lite  Co.  They  were  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  analysis,  description,  and  classification 
of  salaried  positions  throughout  the  corporation. 
Prior  to  joining  Auto-Lite  Shrider  was  a teacher 
at  Cygnet  High  School  in  Toledo. 

Myrna  Silverstein  reports,  “M.A.  in  English, 
June  '59,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Assistant- 
ship  in  English  for  1959-60  at  Wisconsin  (teach- 
ing at  last!).  At  this  rate  it  shouldn't  take  me 
much  more  than  two  years  to  get  my  Ph.D., 
but  all  kinds  of  obstacles  can  interfere.” 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Smith  (Carol 
Van  Dyke)  comes  word  that  Stu  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion working  for  Prof.  C.  O’D.  Iselin.  Pie  en- 
joyed a three-week  scientific  cruise  to  Bermuda 
and  the  North  Atlantic,  and  picked  up  all  kinds 
of  practical  knowledge  in  his  field.  Carol  says 
she  "loves  her  job  at  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
as  secretary  and  junior  research  assistant  to  the 
astronomers  on  an  Air  Force  research  contract.” 

Gary  M.  Spackey  is  in  his  second  year  at  Yale 
Graduate  School,  studying  French.  He  got  a 
lot  of  reading  done  last  summer,  because  of  a 
broken  leg  in  May. 

Philip  Spurgeon  received  first  place  last  sum- 
mer in  a conducting  competition  in  Besancon, 
France.  Competing  with  42  contestants  from 
17  countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  Phil 
was  the  first  non-Frenclunan  ever  to  win  the 
annual  contest.  The  competition  is  held  an- 
nually during  a two-week  International  Music 
Festival. 

After  the  year  in  Salzburg  with  the  Conserva- 
tory Junior  Class,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Barbara  A., 
MM)  Steg  are  busy.  Mrs.  Steg  is  teaching 
strings  to  grades  4 to  8 and  General  Music  in 
7th  and  8th  grades  in  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  public 
school  system,  while  Paul  works  on  his  doctorate 
at  Boston  University.  Their  address:  94  Mar- 
vin Road,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Steller  (Judith  A.  Bavis)  last 
year  studied  student  personnel  administration 
and  guidance  at  Cornell  University.  Now  she 
is  teaching  eighth  grade  civics  and  Ohio  history 
part-time  and  also  doing  guidance  counseling 


part-time  at  the  Bowling  Green  Junior  High 
School  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  Bob  is  continu- 
ing his  study  at  Bowling  Green  University. 

Karl  Stephens  is  in  his  second  year  at  Tufts 
Medical  School.  Worked  during  the  summer  as 
assistant  steward  at  the  Barrington,  R.  I.,  Yacht 
Club  and  earned  a little  extra  money  doing  var- 
ious skindiving  jobs.  Got  some  of  the  reading 
done,  too,  that  he  didn’t  have  time  for  at  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shailer  Thomas  (Peggy  De- 
schaux)  report  the  birth  of  a son,  Frederick 
Shailer  1 homas,  on  Aug.  29.  Shailer  has  re- 
ceived a teaching  assistantship  and  is  continuing 
his  graduate  work  in  sociology  at  Michigan  State 
University.  Peggy  and  Freddy  keep  house,  she 
says. 

Lynne  Vestermark  is  a graduate  student  in  so- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Maryland  this  year. 

Jack  Voois  reports:  "My  Fulbright  grant  ex- 
pired in  June.  I spent  July  and  August  at  the 
Conservatoire  at  bontaineblcau,  rooming  with 
Art  Hunkins,  ’57.  We  played  a Beethoven  cello 
sonata  and  our  page  turner  was  Barbro  Chris- 
tenson, ’56,  who  was  passing  through  Paris  at 
the  time.  1 will  continue  studying  in  Paris  under 
Nadia  Boulanger  by  virtue  of  a French  Govern- 
ment appointment  as  English  assistant  at  Lycee 
Marcel-Roby,  St.  Germain-en-laye,  for  the  schol- 
astic year  1959-60.  My  duties  include  12  hours 
per  week  of  conversational  English,  during  which 
I am  supposed  to  bombard  the  students  with 
U.S.  propaganda.  Will  do  my  best.” 

Michael  Weiner  and  Elizabeth  Shaw,  ’56, 
were  married  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  June  20. 
During  the  summer  Mike  worked  in  the  city 
planning  office  of  Harold  M.  Lewis.  He  is  now 
back  at  Pratt  Institute  for  the  last  year  for  his 
M.  A.  in  city  planning,  and  continues  to  work, 
part  time,  for  Mr.  Lewis.  Betsy  continues  her 
job  as  assistant  to  one  of  the  territorial  managers 
in  the  international  division  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co. 

Margaret  Whitaker  is  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  working  part  time  with  a 
teaching  assistanship.  She  hopes  to  receive  the 
M.A.  in  art  history  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Wimer  (Joyce  Edelmann)  be- 
gan a new  job  in  mid- October  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Junior  Museum  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mu- 
seum. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Zinman  (Leslie  Heyman 
Zinman)  are  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
where  David  is  assistant  conductor  of  the  uni- 
versity symphony  orchestra  and  musical  director 
of  the  University  Theatre.  In  the  past  year  he 
conducted  18  performances  of  Pal  Joey  and  gave 
a violin  recital.  Leslie  is  working  as  a clerk- 
typist  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  at  the 
University.  David  spent  the  month  of  August  at 
Pierro  Monteux’s  School  for  Conductors  in  Han- 
cock, Maine,  as  he  did  a year  ago. 

Mike  and  Rita  Rubinstein  Zwerdling  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Gail  Frances  on  Oct.  22. 
They  are  living  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  at  1550 
Fifth  Ave. 

1959 

Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Jr.  is  serving  as  minister  of 
youth  at  the  Teaneck,  N.  J.,  Methodist  Church 
and  is  attending  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York  City. 

Robert  C.  Ballou  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Hoag. 
’62,  were  married  in  Chicago,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  exact  date.  Bob  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Kathy  Drucker  writes  that  the  magazine  she 
was  working  on  went  bankrupt  so  she  shifted  to 
a job  as  assistant  to  a professor  in  the  Center  for 
Personality  Research  at  Harvard,  "doing  every- 
thing from  reading,  editing,  planning  projects 
to  working  on  concept- formation  in  children,  at- 
titudes in  graduate  students,  and  types  of 
imagination  and  perception  development.”  She 
is  on  a half  to  three-quarter  time  schedule,  which 
gives  her  time  to  write  and  study  independently. 

Ruth  Katzenellenbogcn  has  taken  a position 
with  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  She  is  distribution  clerk 
in  the  electric  distribution  department. 

George  M.  Mack  joined  the  School  of  Music 
faculty  at  Converse  College  in  September  as 
assistant  professor  of  cello  and  theory. 

Joan  Berry  Overstreet  is  director  of  the  adult 
department  of  the  Mansfield.  Ohio,  YWCA.  She 
is  in  charge  of  adult  education  classes,  adult 
clubs,  and  coeducational  activities. 
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1893 

DUTTON  — Charles  Frederic  Dutton  died  in 
Lakewood  Hospital,  Lakewood.  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1959.  Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1870, 
he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1887,  where  he  studied  in 
the  Senior  Preparatory  School  before  entering 
the  College,  receiving  his  A.B.  in  1893.  In 
1902,  he  married  the  former  Elma  Edwina  Booth. 

A veteran  of  44  years  as  a high  school  science 
teacher  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Mr. 
Dutton  started  his  teaching  career  in  1894  at 
West  High  School  in  the  science  department.  In 
succeeding  years  he  headed  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, West  Technical  High  School,  and  West 
High  School.  Although  he  retired  in  1938,  he 
was  a substitute  teacher  in  the  Rocky  River  High 
School  and  an  instructor  in  physics  for  the  V-12 
program  at  Baldwin- Wallace  College  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Dutton  was  active  in  the  Lakewood  Con- 
gregational Church,  a member  of  several  teach- 
er’s organizations,  a past  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  a life  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  a past 
member  of  the  Rocky  River  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. and  a trustee  of  the  old  First  Congre- 
gational Church  on  Franklin  Boulevard,  Cleve- 
land. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elma ; three  sons, 
Frederick  B..  ’2S,  of  East  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Richard  S.,  '35,  and  Phillip  N.,  both  of  Cleve- 
land ; eight  grandchildren  and  one  great-grand- 
child. 


1898 

NORRIS  — Albert  Charles  Norris  died  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  September  1,  1959,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  two  months.  Born  in  Haskins,  Ohio,  in 
1875,  he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1893,  where  he 
studied  in  the  Academy  for  a year.  He  received 
his  S.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1898.  In  1903, 
he  married  Hettie  Edith  Giles,  his  Academy 
classmate. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Mr.  Norris  taught 
physics  and  chemistry  in  public  schools  in  In- 
diana. Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. For  twelves  years,  before  his  retirement  in 
1931.  he  taught  vocational  agriculture.  In  all 
his  32  years  of  teaching,  he  never  missed  a class. 

The  Norrises  moved  to  Oberlin  in  1935,  where 
Mr.  Norris  continued  his  active  life  by  going 
into  the  insurance  business  and  becoming  the 
correspondent  for  the  Oberlin  News-Tribune  and 
the  Wellington  Enterprise,  delighting  his  many 
readers  by  his  ready  wit  and  “homespun”  phi- 
losophy. He  also  covered  the  news  for  the  class 
of  '98  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Wellington  and  Pomona,  Ohio, 
Grange,  as  well  as  state  and  national  granges. 
He  wrote  many  magazine  articles  on  chemical 
subjects. 

Mr.  Norris  was  a member  of  the  Pittsfield 
Congregational  Church.  I-Ie  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Edith;  two  sons,  Frank  G.,  of  Steubenville. 
Ohio,  and  Wayne  N.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  three 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 


TODD  — Mable  Elizabeth  Todd  died  Novem- 
ber 15,  1959,  in  Akron  General  Hospital,  Akron, 
Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Wakeman,  Ohio  in 
1875.  She  studied  first  in  the  Junior  Prepara- 
tory, then  the  Middle  and  Senior  Academy  before 
entering  Oberlin  College,  where  she  received 
her  Ph.B.  in  1898.  She  began  her  teaching  as 
a language  teacher  in  Akron  and  Wakeman 
schools,  but  in  1913  she  switched  over  to  a 


career  in  music  and  for  thirty- two  years  she  w: 
director  of  music  in  the  Akron  schools.  SI: 
was  a beloved,  teacher,  encouraging  many  youn 
people  to  go  into  a musical  career.  Her  clior; 
groups  won  honors  in  district  and  nation; 
contests.  She  directed  king-size  operettas  an 
organized  the  first  high  school  orchestra  in  Akroi 
Even  though  she  “retired”  in  1945,  she  imm. 
niately  opened  a private  studio.  She  was  acti\ 
>n  the  Greater  Akron  Music  Association,  tl 
Tuesday  Musical  Club,  and  the  Akron  Syn 
Ai°n/  Orchestra.  She  is  survived  by  a nieo 
Aletha  Todd  of  Cleveland;  and  a nephew,  Joh 
l odd,  of  Wakeman. 


1899 

JOHNSON  — Clarence  Chrismas  Johnson  died 
December  3.  1959,  in  Pleasantville,  New  York. 

Born  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  in  1875,  he  first 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1893,  where  he  studied  in 
the  Academy  before  entering  the  College.  He 
received  his  A.B.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  1899.  As 
an  undergraduate,  his  friendliness  and  his  inter- 
est in  student  activities  made  him  known  to 
practically  every  student  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  cabinet,  he  gained  a 
place  on  the  intercollegiate  debating  team  in  his 
junior  year,  and  served  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Oberlin  Review  in  his  senior  year.  As  an  alum- 
nus, he  carried  the  same  friendliness  and  en- 
thusiasm which  had  marked  his  student  life, 
into  all  his  activities.  He  was  first  treasurer, 
then  vice  president,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Oberlin  Alumni  Club.  From  1932  to 
1955,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  where  he  served  with  unusual  con- 
stancy, interest,  devotion  and  ability.  Since 
1955,  he  had  been  an  Honorary  Trustee  and 
still  attended  meetings.  On  June  13,  1955,  he 
was  awarded  the  Alumni  Medal  for  Notable 
Service  to  Alma  Mater,  the  highest  honor  the 
Alumni  Association  can  bestow  upon  an  alumnus. 
“Clix,”  as  he  was  affectionately  known,  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  benefactions  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  his  contributions  to  bringing  trus- 
tees and  faculty  into  closer  association  and  under- 
standing, his  assistance  to  many  Oberlin  grad- 
uates in  getting  a start  in  the  business  world, 
and  a host  of  other  services. 

After  his  graduation,  he  married  his  Oberlin 
classmate,  Harriet  A.  Wetherbee,  in  1900.  She 
died  in  1954. 

In  the  business  world,  he  joined  the  American 
District  Telegraph  Company,  where  he  had 
worked  as  an  undergraduate  while  working  his 
way  through  college.  He  became  a pioneer  in 
a new  kind  of  public  service,  known  as  Fire 
Protection  Signal  Service.  He  developed  im- 
portant mechanisms,  receiving  apparatus  and 
electrical  circuits,  associated  with  the  Central 
Station  of  Supervision  of  Sprinklers,  whereby 
the  proper  operation  of  automatic  sprinklers  was 
made  practically  certain.  He  worked  in  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky,  before  moving 
to  New  York  with  the  company.  He  soon  be- 
came its  chief  engineer,  its  vice  president  and 
president.  He  retired  in  1946. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Edward 
M.  Cadigan  (Margaret,  ’23),  of  Fullerton,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mrs.  Harlan  M.  Thompson  (Priscilla, 
'27),  of  Pleasantville,  New  York;  and  a son, 
Robert  E.  Johnson  (A.B.,  ’29  and  A.M.,  ’43), 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


1907 

KENT  — Mrs.  Charles  Stone  Kent  (Eva  Hen- 
rietta Scott)  died  of  a heart  attack  on  August 
19,  1959,  in  Waynesboro,  Virginia.  Born  in 
Hamburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1S82,  she  came  to 
Oberlin  College  in  1903,  receiving  her  A.B.  in 
1907.  She  taught  school  in  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  before  her  marriage  to  Charles  S.  Kent, 
her  classmate  of  1908,  in  1910.  Mr.  Kent  died 
in  1923. 

Mrs.  Kent  was  a member  of  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
taught  a Sunday  School  class.  She  was  also  ac- 
tive in  Eastern  Star. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Hendrick,  of  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mrs.  Doris  Jean  Stone,  of  Spring  Valley, 
New  York;  two  sons,  Charles  S.,  ’40,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  Edward  D.,  of  Waynesboro, 
Virginia;  and  two  grandchildren. 


1919 

MONROE  — Nellie  Elizabeth  Monroe  died  in 
New  York  City,  September  6,  1959.  Cause  of 
her  death  was  pneumonia.  Born  in  Chanceford, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1896,  she  received  her  A.B., 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  Oberlin  College  in  1919, 
her  A.M.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1924,  and  her  Ph.D.  from  the  same  university  in 
1929.  She  taught  in  high  schools  in  Pennsyl- 


vania and  Vermont  from  1919  to  1922,  then  she 
taught  English  literature  and  drama  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  From 
1929  until  her  retirement  in  1956,  she  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  published  two 
books : Nicholas  Breton  as  Pamphleteer  and  The 
Novel  and  Society.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  working  on  two  novels  and  short  stories. 

She  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  R.  Rankin 
Monroe,  and  Harry  C.  Monroe,  both  of  York, 
Pennsylvania ; a sister,  Mrs.  Jessie  Monroe 
Grove,  of  Bel  Air,  Maryland ; a niece,  Mrs. 
Howard  W.  Oles,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
and  a nephew,  David  R.  Monroe,  '42,  of  York. 
Pennsylvania. 

1924 

HOOK  — Arthur  Valentine  Hook  died  August 
27,  1959,  at  his  home  in  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  fol- 
lowing a coronary  attack. 

Born  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  1902,  Mr.  Hook 
received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1924 
and  his  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  University  in 
1926.  After  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  he 
married  his  Oberlin  classmate,  Dorothy  Minerva 
Bent,  '25.  From  1926  to  1933,  he  was  associated 
with  the  former  Union  Trust  Company,  and 
with  the  National  City  Bank,  both  of  Cleveland, 
until  1941.  For  the  next  ten  years,  he  was  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Welch  Company,  retiring  in  1952  for  a few 
years.  In  1957,  he  returned  to  banking  as  man- 
ager of  the  Westgate  Branch,  National  City 
Bank. 

Mr.  Hook  was  president  of  the  Bay  Village 
Board  of  Education,  a member  of  the  Lakewood 
Presbyterian  Church  and  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  several  companies.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Musser; 
two  sons,  Arthur  R.  (who  attended  Oberlin 
1949-51).  and  Kenneth  A.;  three  grandchildren; 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Hook,  of 
Bay  Village;  and  a brother,  Paul  W.,  '30,  also 
of  Bay  Village. 

1947 

O’CONNOR  — William  Edward  O’Connor  died 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  September  17,  1959, 
en  route  to  the  hospital  after  an  acute  attack  of 
asthma. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1921,  he  came  to 
Oberlin  College  in  1941.  From  1942  to  1945,  he 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Force  and  took  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Normandy  and  the  Rhineland. 
He  held  many  decorations.  Returning  to  Ober- 
lin in  1945,  he  received  his  A.B.  in  1947.  For 
nine  years  he  worked  on  the  city,  state  and  copy 
desks  of  the  Hartford  Courant.  During  his  last 
three  years  with  the  Courant,  he  also  studied  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  Law  School.  Fie 
was  graduated  in  1956  and  was  admitted  to  the 
state  bar  that  same  year.  He  became  associated 
with  Attorney  Joseph  Neiman,  of  Hartford,  in 
the  general  practice  of  law.  At  the  time  of 
his  sudden  death,  he  had  just  been  named  prose- 
cutor of  the  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Town  Court. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Hartford  County 
Bar  Association,  Bishop  McAuliffe  Council, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Alvira 
O’Connor;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Russell 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Ezrow;  two  brothers,  Robert  IF. 
and  Thomas  J.,  all  of  Rochester  New  York. 

1958 

MARTIN  — Linda  Edna  Martin  was  murdered 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  August  23,  1959.  She 
was  born  in  Mineola,  New  York,  in  1937  and  en- 
tered the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1954,  receiving 
her  Mus.B.  in  1958.  In  June,  1957,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  L.  Taylor,  ’57,  but  the  marriage 
was  later  annulled.  While  a student  at  Ober- 
lin, she  was  active  on  the  Oberlin  Review,  a 
member  of  the  Jazz  and  Folk  Dance  Clubs,  and 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  After  graduation,  she  attended 
New  York’s  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  a graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
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ALUMNI  CLUB 
DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles 

PRES.:  Edward  S.  Peck,  Jr..  ’31,  1991  N.  Alex- 
andria Ave.,  27;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Donald  Nielsen 
( Kathyrn  Robinson,  ’39).  10652  Wilkins  Ave.,  24; 
TREAS. : William  G.  Jackson,  ’12.  6618  Seville 
Ave..  Huntington  Park. 

Los  Angeles  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Irwin  (Lucile  Kalb, 

’12).  218  E.  Grevstone  Ave.,  Monrovia;  V.  PRES.: 
Mrs.  Harold  W.  Whitlock  (Edith  Ormsby,  ’15), 
150  Beverly  Ct.,  49;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Fred  Ii. 

Muellerweiss  (Edith  Leavitt.  ’06),  1826  Linda  Rosa 
Ave.  41;  TREAS.:  Margaret  Hart.  '13,  203  S. 
Hoover,  4;  FRIENDSHIP:  Nira  Kimmel,  '18,  326 
N.  Stoneman,  Alhambra. 

San  Diego 

PRES.:  Ruth  E.  Cole,  ’48,  3530  Bayonne  Drive. 
9;  Y.  PRES.:  Mrs.  John  S.  Lockwood  (Gertrude 
Maerkle,  ’27),  553  Fern  Glen  Ave..  La  Jolla; 
SECY.  : Miriam  Spreng,  '22.  1257  Moana  Drive.  7 ; 
TREAS.  : Joseph  Wagner.  Jr.,  ’40,  247  Alpine  St., 
Chula  Vista. 

San  Francisco 

CHAIRMAN  (Pro  Tern)  : Charles  W.  Jones,  67 
El  Camino  Real,  Berkeley  5. 

Santa  Barbara 

ACTING  PRES.  : Mrs.  H.  A.  Seeberger  (Ora- 
Bess  Meredith,  ’ll).  4215  Cresta  Ave..  Hope  Ranch 
Park;  2ND  V.  PRES.:  William  H.  Lansing.  ’41. 
22S  S.  Joanne  Ave..  Ventura;  SECY. -TREAS.  : 
Mrs.  Wm,  H.  Lohneiss  (Lois  M.  Madden,  ’45),  2135 
Veloz  Drive.  Montecito. 


COLORADO — Denver 

PRES.  : Rev.  Goi-don  Blunt.  ’4S,  Box  784,  Little- 
ton ; V.  PRES.  : Mrs.  William  Moller  (Elbe  Krauss, 
’54).  3965  E.  Wesley.  10;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Henry 
Bradshaw  (Jo  Fuller,  ’37).  707  Emporia  St.,  Den- 
ver 8;  SOC.  CHMN. : Mrs.  James  E.  Lake  (Shir- 
lev  Seaman.  ’54).  Plidden  Valiev.  R.  D.  1.  Evergreen. 

CONNECTICUT— Hartford 

PRES. : Russell  F.  Benson,  ’49,  Kingswood 

School.  170  Kingswood  Rd.,  7. 

New  Haven 

ACTING  CHMN.:  John  VV.  Barnett.  ’50.  41 
Buell  St.,  Hamden  18. 

DELAWARE 

PRES.:  G.  Robert  McKay,  ’52,  1609  Stony  Run 
Drive.  Nortlnvood,  Wilmington  3;  SEC Y. -TREAS.  : 
Mrs.  G.  Robert  McKay  (Ginny  Long.  ’51),  same. 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA — Washington 

EXEC.  COM.  : Dr.  Sam  Barnes.  ’36.  716  Barnum 
St..  N.W..  D.  C. ; Walter  Behr.  ’39,  4809  Granham 
Ave..  D.  C. ; Lawrence  Burvvell.  ’30.  3119  13th  St., 
N.E.,  D.  C.  ; Max  Chapman,  ’30,  906  Larch  Ave., 
Takoma  Park.  Md.  : Mrs.  Ross  Gunn  (Gladys  Row- 
ley.  ’21).  4437  Lowell  St..  N.W..  D.  C. ; Dr.  Low- 
ell Kilgore.  ’23.  5800  Highland  Dr..  Chevy  Chase 
16.  Md. ; Lenice  Krull.  ’54.  123  Courthouse  Rd.. 
Arlington.  Va.  ; Mabel  Law.  ’ll.  1705  Lanier  PI.. 
N.W..  D.  C. : Rev.  Theodore  Ledbetter.  ’35,  1737 
Webster  St..  N.W..  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Parke  Payne  (Mar- 
tha Humm.  ’34).  820  N.  Kcnmore  St..  Arlington. 
Va.  ; Mrs.  Frank  Snowden  (Elaine  Hill.  ’33),  4016 
18th  St..  N.  W..  D.  C : Marion  Terrell.  ’34.  4114 
Davis  PI..  N.W..  D.  C.  : Herbert  Weinberg,  ’37. 
12202  Atherton  Dr..  Wheaton.  Md. ; Theodore 
Whiting.  ’27.  1620  Fuller  St..  N.W..  D.  C. 
FLORIDA — Fort  Lauderdale 
EXEC.  COM.  : W.  George  Morgan.  ’29.  712  S.  E. 
Sixth  Court;  Mrs.  Willard  F.  Davis  (Jessie  Sell. 
’06).  1607  S.  E.  1st  St.;  Phil  Gott,  ’15,  2415  Middle 
River  Drive. 


Pptprshurp' 

PRES  : Rev.  Jav  S.  Stowell.  ’09.  1008  19th  Ave. 
N.  ; V PRES.:  Mia.  W.  H.  Gilmore  (Dorothea 
Davis.  ’251.  2720  Burlington  Ave.  N.  ; SECY.- 
TREAS.:  Marjorie  F.  Rossiter.  ’23.  870  56th  Ave. 
S. 

Winter  Park 


PRES.:  Albert  R.  Crone,  ’ll.  1031  Sheridan  Rd.. 
Mt.  Dora;  SECY; TREAS. : Roger  L.  Cushman. 
’43,  41  N.  Universitv  Circle,  Deland. 

HAW  AH— Honolulu 

V PRES.:  Mrs.  Harvev  Vollrath  (Frances 

Forbes.  ’30).  2528  Pnaena  PI..  14:  SECY.:  Mrs. 
O.  D.  Wood  (Madeline  Swetland.  ’26),  2642  Halel- 
ena  St..  14:  TREAS.:  John  Bonsey.  x’48,  1247 
Ulupii  St..  Kailna. 

ILLINOIS— Chicago 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Janies  B.  Draper  (Katherine  Wear. 
’42).  2164  W.  112th  St  . 43:  V.  PRF.S.:  Reid  Car- 
ter. '43.  929  N.  Lombard.  Oak  Park;  SEC  ->  • 
TREAS.:  Hugh  T.  Martin,  '49.  110  Fifth  St.,  Wil- 


rnette. 


Chicago  Women 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Tames  B.  Draper  (Katherine  Wear, 
’42).  2164  W.  112th  Si..  43:  TREAS.:  Miss  Flor- 
ence Adlerbhim.  1231  N.  Grove.  Oak  Park;  RFC. 
SECY.:  Miss  Mercv  Hooker.  '13.  1110  Pleas- 

ant c/o  The  Carleton,  Oik  Park:  COR.  SECY.: 
Mrs.  Stanton  B.  Svkes  (Edith  Peterson,  x’15),  404 
Home  Ave  . Oak  Park. 


North  Shore  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  C.  Dudley  Robinson  (Ruth  Vche. 
’37).  2415  Lincoln  St..  Evanston;  V.  PRES.:  Mrs. 


R.  D.  Mayo  (Pauline  Maris,  ’42),  821  Michigan 
Ave.,  Evanston;  SECY-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Katherine 
Hughes  McKinney.  '34,  855  Auburn  Rd.,  Winnctka; 
PUB.:  Mrs.  Ross  Wilson  (Martha  Scott,  ’26),  1612 
Lincoln  St.,  Evanston. 

INDIANA — Indianapolis 

ACTING  EXEC.  COM.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Batt  (Ruth  E.  Baclimann.  ’28).  5779  N.  Dela- 
ware St.,  20;  Mr.,  ’28.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Houck 
(Elizabeth  Delaphane,  ’30).  7986  College  Ave..  20; 
Dr.  Mary  Root,  ’40,  6120  Nimitz  Drive,  18;  Mr.. 
’31.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  H.  Wood  (Ruth  Court,  ’30). 
3743  Spring  Hollow  Rd.,  8. 

MARYLAND— Baltimore 

PRES.:  Roger  Clapp.  ’31.  Pot  Spring  Rd.,  Tim- 
onium;  V.  PRES.:  Dr.  Oscar  Stine.  ’50,  102  Sem- 
inary Ave..  Lutherville  4:  SECY. -TREAS.  : Mrs. 
L.  Grady  Burton,  Jr.  (Edith  Savage,  ’49).  162 
Green  Meadow  Dr..  Timonium. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston 

ACTING  EXEC.  COM.  : Bill  Porter.  ’38,  16  Mel- 
len  St..  Cambridge  38;  Abbott  Cummings.  ’45.  51 
Mt.  Vernon  St..  8;  Fritz  Mosher,  ’54.  32  Mason 
Ter..  Brookline;  Martha  Craig.  ’53.  85  Prescott  St., 
Cambridge;  Mrs.  George  Rohrbaugh  (Martha 
Waugh.  ’28).  11  Highland  St..  Cambridge;  Mrs. 
John  Plank  (Eleanor  Bent.  ’48).  12  Howland  St.. 
Cambridge;  Mrs.  Melville  Smith  (Martha  Belknap. 
’28).  3 Healcv  St.,  Cambridge  38;  Mrs.  Sidney  Bal- 
lou (Persis  Abbot,  ’44).  22  Hathaway  Rd.,  Lexing- 
ton 73. 

Western  Massachusetts  (Springfield) 

PRES.  : Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  E.  Freeman,  ’44.  65 
N.  Main  St..  Florence ; SECY-TREAS. : Mrs. 

Rogers  P.  Johnson  (Patricia  Sweeney,  ’46).  47 
Brooks  St..  Snringficld. 

MICHIGAN— Ann  Arbor 

PRES.:  Frank  T.  Lendrim.  ’51.  1311  Crcal  Court; 
SECY. : Mrs.  Marvin  W.  Woodruff  (Marie  Cole. 
’51),  1472  Universitv  Terrace  Apts.;  TREAS.:  Mrs. 
Alex  Heingartner  (Elinor  Bower,  ’53),  1264  Creal 
Crescent. 

Detroit 

PRES.  : Dr.  John  Langston.  ’36.  1005  Berkshire 
Rd.,  Crosse  Pointe  Park  30;  V.  PRES.:  Miss  II. 
Eugenia  Hart.  ’27.  3 Woodward  Heights,  Pleasant 
Ridge;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Everett  V.  Martin  (Dorothy 
L.  Green.  ’27).  22633  Law  Ave.,  Dearborn  7; 
TREAS.:  Frank  G.  Raphael.  ’34.  1145  Kensington. 
Grosse  Pointe  30;  SOC.  CHMN.:  Lois  Shelton, 
’41.  7710  E.  Jefferson.  Detroit  14;  SCHOT^AR- 
SHIP  CHMN.  : Mrs.  Edwin  Stern  (Emilie  Jones, 
’28).  15065  Grandville  Rd..  23. 

Grand  Rapids 

PRES.  : Dr.  Clair  E.  Basinger,  ’43,  298  Morning- 
side  Dr..  S.E..  6:  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  Thomas  T. 
Waugh  (Tean  Duthie,  ’44).  2710  Boston,  S.E.,  6; 
SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Edward  Miner  (Barbara 
Weiss.  ,;19).  1145  Giddings  Ave.  S.  E.,  6. 

MINNESOTA — Minneanolis-St.  Paul 

EXEC.  COM.  MBR. : Richard  E.  Burket,  5137 
Locran  Ave..  South.  Minneanolis.  19. 

MISSOURI— Kansas  City 

PRES.:  Edward  W.  Tncohson,  ’38.  4626  Toma- 
hawk Rd..  15:  SECY-TREAS.:  Dorothy  Jacob- 
son, ’41.  4700  Roanoke  Pkvvy.,  12. 

St.  Louis 

PRES.:  Carl  R.  Helms,  ’36,  8501  Grantshire 
Lane.  23;  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Smith 
(Marilyn  Strong.  ’50).  921  Lanyard  Lane,  22. 
NEW  JERSEY — Northern  New  Jersey 

ACTING  CHMN.:  Richard  W.  Adams,  ’34.  20 
Mendl  Terrace,  Montclair,  Pilgrim  6-1690. 


Northern  New  Jersey  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  John  H.  Mason  (Alice  Tallmadge. 
47).  15  Rankin  Ave..  Basking  Ridge;  1ST  V. 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Robert  Kiehl  (Mary  Spear  ’31).  87 
Pine  Grove  Ave..  Summit;  2nd  V.  PRES.:  Mrs. 
Garth  F.  Dimon  (Sarah  Eyfenbach,  ’49),  395  Or- 
:hard  St,.  Cranford:  REC.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Ralph  L. 
Gilbert  (Tosephine  Richards.  ’47),  1004  Irving  Ave.. 
Westfield;  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Quinn  Langen- 
<amp  (Tean  Davenport.  ’45).  70  Concord  Dr..  Mt. 
Fern,  Dover;  TREAS.:  Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Platt 
(Eleanor  Adams.  ’43).  202  Park  St..  Montclair; 
PUB. : Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Mattick  (Ethel  Schmitt, 
x’39).  155  Belvue  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair. 

NEW  YORK— Western  New  York 

PRES.  : Mrs.  James  W.  Ford  (Betty  Fletcher. 
’33).  443  Girard  Ave..  East  Aurora;  V.  PRES.: 
Mrs  Walter  S.  Sherman  (Kathryn  White.  ’24).  89 
Tillinghast  PI..  16;  SECY  : Mrs.  Albert  R.  Mugel 
(Margaret  Smith.  ’42).  273  Berryman  Dr. . 26 ; 
TREAS.:  Mrs.  John  A.  Wheeler  (Betty  Jones.  29), 
85  Parkside.  Hamburg. 

New  York  City 

PRES.:  Tohn  R.  Brown.  Jr..  ’33.  Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co..  300  Park  Ave..  22;  V.  PEES. : Elizabeth 
D Martin,  ’37.  115  Sullivan  St.:  TREAS  : Wade 
S Smith  ’33.  35-64  89th  St.,  Flushing,  L.  T.  (Jack- 
son Heights);  SECY.:  Jeanne  Gardemer,  53,  224 
Sullivan  St..  12. 

New  York  City  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Butler  (Edith  Carson. 
’23).  35  Berrian  Rd..  New  Rochelle;  1ST 

PRES.:  Mrs.  P.  Ernest  Davis  (Edith  Bunker.  22), 
14  School  St..  East  Williston ; 2ND  V.  PRES.: 
Mrs.  Donald  S.  Searle  (Ruth  Sheppard.  31 ) .200 
TTillcrest  Rd..  Mt.  Vernon:  RFC.  SECY.:  Mrs. 
Richard  C.  Kelly  (Betty  Hitter.  *32).  1 140  Fif th 
Ave..  28:  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs.  George  TT  Seefeld 
(Elizabeth  Porter.  ’38).  3 E.  9th  St  3 ; I REAS.  : 
Charlotte  Peters.  ’47.  15  Stuyvesant  Oval.  9. 
Rochester 

PRF.S.:  Alan  M.  Gilbert.  ’50.  193  Irvington  Rd., 
on-  SFCY  • Mrs  Tames  Bullock  (Marjorie  T.osch. 
’48) . 266  13 uric v Rd..  12;  TREAS.:  William  J. 
B lough.  ’51.  28  Poplar  St..  20. 

Syracuse 

PRFS  • Raymond  W.  Cummings,  MO.  121  Rugby 
Rd  6;  SECY.-TREAS. : Mrs.  Horton  L.  Murray 
mindv’fi  Hunt.  ’38).  333  Berkeley  Dr. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— 

09?QRrS‘  :fMTs’  ,?•  tS-  Ha^ar  (Marion  Green.  ’26), 
2228  Cranford,  Durham;  PRES. -ELECT:  Wayne- 
A.  Bowers,  ’38.  714  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill  - 
SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Alton  C.  Hall  (R.  Hortense 
Badger , ’21).  1812  Craig  St.,  Raleigh. 

OHIO — Akron  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Leathcrman  (Elsie  Fuller 
T9).  338  Beechwood  Drive,  20;  SECY.:  Mrs.  J 
L.  Harding  (Jeanette  Holloway.  ’26),  498  Sunset 
View  Drive,  20;  PHILANTHROPIC  CHMN.: 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Caudill  (Edith  Siddall,  ’28),  2094  Gra- 
ham Rd..  Stow;  ALUMNI  REP.:  Mrs.  Wm.  Mc- 
Intosh (Austa  McKitrick,  T5),  2929  Parkwood,  Sil- 
ver Lake,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Cincinnati 

PRES.:  Elton  S.  Cook.  ’30.  6503  Park  Lane,  27; 
V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  John  G.  Fleming  (Mary  Austin. 
’30).  Lafayette  Lane  20:  SECY.:  Edna  L.  Holle 
’27,  1584  Elizabeth  PI..  37;  ASST.  SECY.:  Wallace 
G.  Anderson,  ’44,  7801  Euclid  Ave.,  43;  TREAS.: 
Karl  E.  Lemmerman.  ’45,  1952  W.  Compton  Rd.,  31  ; 
ASST.  TREAS.:  Robert  M.  Burke.  ’35,  7811  Con- 
cord Hills  PI.,  43;  SOC.  CHMN.:  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Swanson  (Ann  Langdon,  ’49),  1133  Herschel  Ave.. 
8;  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  (Sally  Wheeler,  ’28),  3302 
Lookout  Circle,  8;  STUD.  RELATIONS:  Hugh 
Kernohan,  Jr.,  ’43,  1170  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Hamilton. 
Cleveland  Men 

ACTING  EXEC.  COM.  : Spartoco  DiBiasio,  MO. 
131  Luikart  Dr.,  23;  Dan  T.  Bradley ,’21,  31327 
Nantucket  Row,  Bay  Village;  Carter  Donohoe.  ’50, 
Suite  76,  10506  Shaker  Blvd.,  4;  Vincent  A.  Rosen- 
thal. ’49.  5204  Strawberry  Lane,  Willoughby;  Philip 
IT.  Worcester,  M2,  15816  Hazel  Rd.,  12. 
Cleveland  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Young  (Bernice  Harte.  ’35), 
3336  Braemer  Rd..  Shaker  Hts.  20;  1ST  V.  PRES.: 
Mrs.  Burdett  Neavill  (Elizabeth  Barrick,  ’33),  3316 
Lansmere  Rd..  Shaker  Hts.  22;  2ND  V.  PRES.: 
Mrs.  David  Hildner  (Barbara  Bradley,  ’47),  19701 
Meadowlark  Lane.  28;  REC.  SECY.:  Mrs.  A.  Ed- 
ward Shaw  (Lucille  Dorn,  ’36).  21711  Avalon  Dr., 
Rockv  River  16;  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Jack  A. 
Boughton  (Elizabeth  Walzer.  ’39),  2683  Northview 
Rd..  Rocky  River  16;  TREAS.  : Mrs.  George  Hoag- 
land  (Jeanette  Gunn,  Ml),  2939  Scarborough  Rd.. 
Cleveland  Hts.  18. 

Columbus 

ACT.  EXEC.  COM.  : Richard  Armitage,  ’39. 
Graduate  School.  Ohio  State  Univ...  10;  James 
Pohlman,  ’54.  3451  E.  Broad  St.,  13. 

Miami  Valley  (Dayton) 

PRES.:  Richard  Wright.  '50,  3218  Mirimar  St.; 

V.  PRES.  : William  L.  Mezger,  *38,  23  Monterey 
Ave..  19-  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Gerhold 
(Marilyn  Mack,  ’50),  172  E.  Herman  St.,  Yellow 
Springs. 

Toledo 

PRES.:  C.  Tracy  LaCost,  ’13,  2515  Glenwood 
Ave..  10;  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  C.  Tracy  LaCost  (Alice 
Powers.  ’13),  2515  Glenwood  Ave.,  10:  SECY.- 
TREAS.:  Dr.  Robert  Wear,  Ml,  2443  Barrington 
Dr.,  6. 

Youngstown  Women 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Karl  E.  Soller  (Patricia  Brady.  ’45), 
188  Clifton  Dr..  12;  1ST  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  James 

W.  Steer  (Margerv  Wells.  ’23),  R.R.  1.  North 
Lima ; 2ND  V.  PRES. : Mrs.  Forrest  E.  Frye  (Vir- 
gins Rhoads,  x’37).  2243  Montclair  Ave..  11; 
SECY.-TREAS. : Mrs.  Dan  E.  Pyle  (Helen  Beach, 
’23).  426  ParkcHffee  Dr.,  11. 


OREGON — Portland 

PRES.  : Roger  L.  Meyer.  ’54.  3853  S.W.  Scholls 
Ferrv  Rd..  1 : V.  PRES.:  Richard  L.  Ferriera.  '50, 
2161'  S.  W.  Crest  Dr  . Oswego;  SECY.:  Mrs.  Roger 
L.  Meyer  (Marv  Hoerr,  ’56),  3853  S.W.  Scholls 
Ferry  Rd..  1;  TREAS.:  Bertha  Tonz,  ’10.  1746 
S.E.  36th  Ave..  15 

PENNSYLVANIA— Erie 

PRES.  : Mrs.  Earl  P.  Campbell  (Esther  Wilson. 
’241.  262  Meadvide  St..  Edinhoro : V.  PRES.:  Mrs. 
William  Crea  (Katherine  TCibler.  ’33).  8 Mechanic 
St..  Girard ; SECY.-TREAS  : Mrs.  Harold  Holmes 
(Katherine  Betts.  ’24),  428  Maryland  Ave.,  Erie. 

Philadelphia 

PRES.:  T.  Barton  Harrison.  ’51.  Box  172,  Villa- 
nova;  TREAS.:  Mrs.  J.  Robert  McCaa  'Helen 
PTorton.  ’32).  223  Harrison  Ave..  Glenside:  EXEC 
HD.:  Gerald  K.  Burns.  ’49.  2301  Packard  Bide..  2; 
Mrs.  Tohn  P Culberson  (M.  Elizabeth  Kirker,  53). 
213  Rosemary  Lane,  19:  Mrs.  Ulrich  Leppman 
(Ruth  Armstrong.  ’37).  286  S.  Church  St..  Moores- 
town.  N.  T.  : Mr.,  ’38.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Peterson 
(Lois  Goodenough.  ’37).  341  Vassar  Ave..  Swarth- 
more;  Norman  Sill.  '51.  505  E.  Wvnnewood  Rd.. 
Merion:  Jean  Staples,  ’35.  124  Woodside  Ave.. 
Narberth. 


Pittsburgh 

PRES.:  Tohn  W.  Copeland.  ’47.  1807  Vollmer 
Dr..  Clenshaw : V.  PRES  : Mrs.  Birger  Engstrom 
(Gertrude  Scluichman,  ’18).  320  Maple  Ave..  Dove 
wood  18:  SECY.  : Mrs.  Tohn  Copeland  (Ahce  lear. 
’48V  1807  Vollmer  Dr..  Glrushaw;  TREAS  : Sum- 
ner Hayward.  '38.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Chatham 
College.  32:  MEM.  : Mrs.  Carle  Davis  (Connie 
Forlnish.  ’40V  110  Forest  Drive.  38. 

TEXAS— El  Paso 
PRES.:  Marjorie  Hubbard,  ’35.  1501  Ts  • 

St..  Apt.  8. 

VERMONT— 

PRES.:  Dr.  Mv. 

Nortlifield : SECY.-TREAS  : Mrs. 

(Christine  T.  B inflow.  ’141  54  N_. 
land;  COR.-SKCY.  • 
garet  E.  Burnham. 

WISCONSIN— Milwaukee  N 

PRES.:  Raymond  S.  McClelland.  31,  431o  O<- 
Stowell  Ave..  11;  SECY.:  Mrs  E.  M.  Bajb 
Stratton.  ’34V  49.11  N.  Divcrsev  Blvd..  1/ 

Ellwvti  M.  Bails.  ’.12.  4931  N. 

MEMBERSHIP:  Mrs.  John 
Stratton,  Ml).  7212  Aetna  Ct., 


vies  Mel 


Mr: 

’42V 


Stanton 


•41.  Mill  Hill. 

Earl  Wright 
Main  St..  Rut- 
M vies  McConnon  (Mar- 
Mill  Hill,  Nortlifield. 


Divcrsev  Blvd..  U 
Hawley  (T-ucile  H 
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